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NOVEMBER 1959 


Good Police Work 
Needs Good Police 
MANAGEMENT 


To meet this need, the Traffic Institute several 
years ago launched a short course training pro- 
gram in important police management subjects. 
We offer it now for the sixth straight year, with 
a number of improvements in the organization 
and presentation. The first two courses in the 
series are described below. 


INTRODUCTION TO POLICE 
MANAGEMENT 


Management principles as adapted to police 
service are discussed in detail in this unit. These 
include methods of planning; organization of ac- 
tivities; staff work and how it can help police 
administrators; and the development and use of 
policies and procedures as performance guides. 
Jan. 4-Feb. 5, 1960 5 weeks Tuition: $275 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT FOR POLICE 


This unit offers a comprehensive treatment of 
such personnel management techniques:as recruit- 
ment; examinations; training; assignments; and 
promotion and performance evaluation. Designed 
to aid officers administering personnel policies 
within the framework of existing local or state 
laws and regulations affecting these policies. 
Feb. 29-March 18, 1960 3 weeks Tuition: $165 


OPEN TO: Chiefs, executive officers, staff 
responsible for personnel or training, and under- 
Studies to these positions. 
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To register or obtain additional information write: 


ERtotun|| Traffic Institute 
por trainine | | OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Briefly... 


THE GOVERNOR’S Highway 
Safety Committee of Virginia has 
issued the warning that makeshift 
and commercial toy “automobiles” 
powered by 2- and 3!2-horsepower 
lawnmower or other small internal 
combustion engines come under the 
same regulations as standard auto- 
mobiles. Virginia laws provide that 
an operator must be at least 15 
years of age and must have passed 
the required tests for an operator’s 
license. The vehicle must be regis- 
tered and bear proper license 
plates; if the engine is 5-horse- 
power or more, the vehicle is sub- 
pect to official inspection. 


THE 1959 Past President’s Award 
of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers has been given to Robert D. 
Conklin, Traffic Investigation Engi- 
neer for the Oregon State Highway 
Department, for his paper, “A 
Comparison of Vehicle Operating 
Characteristics Between Parallel 
Lane and Direct Taper Freeway 
Off-Ramps.” Conklin, who is 32 
years old, was presented with a cer- 
tificate at the 29th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Institute held in New 
York City, September 14-17. The 
competition is conducted annually 
by the Institute to recognize the 
work of its younger members. 


PAUL H. BLAISDELL, one of 
the nation’s leading traffic safety ex- 
perts, has been given an award by 
the Association of State and Pro- 
vincial Safety Coordinators for his 
work on the “Slow Down and Live” 
campaign. Blaisdell, a member of 
the Public Relations Department 
staff of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, was hon- 
ored for his “outstanding leader- 
ship, guidance and untiring efforts 
given through the years in making 
‘Slow Down and Live’ the most 
successful safety program in the 
nation.” The campaign operates 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Editorial 


oes Tee 
CUPBOARD 
WAS BARE 


fF ROM time to time we hear of a com- 
manding officer of a police department 
who has been nonplussed by the follow- 
ing circumstance: the chief discovers that 
certain training courses are to be con- 
ducted in the near future—courses he 
would very much like to have promising 
men in his department attend. But he 
finds himself unable to take advantage 
of the training because his budget is 
exhausted. Sufficient funds for training 
purposes have not been provided — the 
cupboard is bare! 

Cases of this kind underline the 
necessity for anticipating departmental 
training needs. Moreover, plans for such 
training should be worked out well in 
advance of the dates on which courses 
are to be offered. 

In the preparation of many depart- 
mental budgets training is included but 
appears at the bottom of the list of ex- 
pense items; then if a department is 
forced to cut its budget, the first casualty 
is the appropriation for training. 


Training Budget Slighted 


This is due in part to an assumption 
on the part of many police administrators 
that training cannot be given budgetary 
importance comparable to “more basic” 
or “more immediate” needs such as, say, 
the maintenance of the mobile equipment. 

But both of these conditions—a failure 
to plan ahead for training, and a failure 
to provide adequate funds for training— 
are reflections of something much more 
significant. This is a prevailing miscon- 
ception of the nature, value, and real 
purpose of training itself. 

In most police departments, training is 
regarded as a distinguishable activity to 
be carried on, if at all, in addition to, 
but independently of, the other depart- 
mental functions. This is a mistake on 
the part of the police administration. 
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Given this attitude, training comes to 
be visualized merely as a useful device 
for furthering the advancement purposes 
of particular officers. And when this 
happens, the real usefulness of a con- 
tinuing training program is lost. In the 
eyes of administrators and supervisors, 
training tends to fall into disrepute be- 
cause, in practice, it is recognized that 
it is being used only to assist some of 
the more ambitious men in the depart- 
ment to accomplish their own individual 
purposes, not as a powerful aid in the 
achievement of the overall objectives of 
the department. 


Interdependence Ignored 


The essential interdependence between 
training and all of the service operations 
of the department tends to be ignored or 
forgotten. And it is this interdependence 
that gives training its greatest value to 
the department. 


For training to be most effective—in 
fact, for training to be truly effective at 
all—it must be used as an administrative 
tool. This means that training must be 
recognized as an aid to the ongoing 
service activities of the organization. 
Training is just as important a device 
for ensuring competence in the perform- 
ance of police functions as any other 
tool. 


To illustrate this: the patrol car is 
taken for granted as an aid to a police 
Officer’s operations—it is essential to his 
carrying out his job. Training is related 
to the effectiveness of police manage- 
ment in the same way and to the same 
degree of closeness. 


For a great many police administra- 
tors, the case for expansion of training 
activity may well depend upon a re- 
appraisal of the place of training in the 
organizational structure of their depart- 
ments. We can say with some assurance 
that the failure of training to justify its 
cost in many departments is a direct out- 
growth of a lack of understanding on the 
part of management about what train- 
ing, if correctly used, can be expected to 
accomplish. * 
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KB170-KB380 SERIES 
traffic signals 


OFFER MAXIMUM 
FEE RIOIMAL TS 0s 


Through EAGLE'’S NEW 
section DESIGN 


Eagle’s New KB170 Series (8” signals) and 
KB380 Series (12” signals) signal sections 
are perfectly matc in appearance and 
may be freely fhesthanael te assembly. 
Complete signals have clean, modern ap- 
pearance with all sections in line, whether 
made up of all 8” sections, all 12” sections, 
or a combination of 8 and 12 inch sections. 





QUALITY FEATURES THAT 
ASSURE A BETTER SIGNAL 
© Matched Section Design for 8” ond 12” 


© All Sections Die Cest Aluminem with Ie- 
tegral Clesed Ends — 8" end 12° Signels 

© Neoprene Geskets Throvgheet 

© Sitvered Giess or Alzek Reflectors 

© Anti-Sen Phentem Optica! Unit 
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TRAFFIC 
TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


JANUARY 4-FEBRUARY 5: Introduc- 
tion to Police Management; Traffic 
Institute, Evanston. Covers manage- 
ment principles as adapted to police 
service. These include methods of 
planning; organization of activities; 
staff work; and the development and 
use of policies and procedures as per- 
formance guides. 


JANUARY 25-FEBRUARY 5: Police 
Supervision; University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. Open to supervisory 
Officers, staff officers with training or 
personnel duties, and men about to be 
promoted to these positions. Includes 
the major aspects of supervision— 
directing, improving, evaluating, re- 
porting, and human relations. 


FEBRUARY 1-5: Western Region Traffic 
Court Conference; University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. For 
judges, justices of the peace, prosecu- 
tors, lawyers, court officials, and 
selected police officers. Held in coop- 
eration with the Traffic Institute and 
the American Bar Association Traffic 
Court Program. 


FEBRUARY 4-5: Western Region In- 
service Training Conference for Grad- 
uates of TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs; Los Angeles, California. 
Discussion centers on current traffic 
problems and their solutions. 


FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 18: Personnel 
Management for Police; Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston. Comprehensive treat- 
ment of such personnel management 
techniques as recruitment, examina- 
tions, training, assignments, and pro- 
motion and performance evaluation. 
Designed to aid officers administering 
personnel policies within the frame- 
work of existing local or state laws 
and regulations affecting these policies. 


Briefly ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


from the eve of May through Labor Day. 
Safety organizations, business, industry 
and civic groups join with police, motor 
vehicle departments and the courts in an 
effort to reduce traffic accidents during 
the summer vacation months. 


IN A REPORT on six years of operation 
of the driver education grant program 
of the Allstate Foundation, Judson B. 
Branch, president of the Allstate Insur- 
ance Companies, said driver training has 
become so important that only qualified 
and competent high school driving in- 
structors are prepared to teach it prop- 
erly. Since 1953 the Allstate Foundation 
has cooperated with 42 colleges and uni- 
versities in training some 7,500 high 
school teachers to instruct driver educa- 
tion. 


GLENN V. Carmichael, a member of 
the Traffic Institute training division staff, 
has accepted appointment to the Special 
Committee on Motor Vehicle Operation, 
a permanent standing committee of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers. 


THE AVERAGE motor vehicle traveled 
9,571 miles in 1957, almost half of it in 
cities, and got 12.47 miles per gallon of 
fuel, according to Federal highway ad- 
ministrators. Of this travel, 46% was on 
urban streets which comprise only 11% 
of the total mileage of 3.4 million miles 
of roads and streets. Another 40% was 
traveled on main rural roads which make 
up 16% of the nation’s total road mile- 
age. 


LEGISLATION enacted recently in 
South Carolina brings that state’s laws 
into virtual conformity with the Uniform 
Vehicle Code. The new act raises the 
minimum driving age from 14 to 16, 
provides for office examinations for be- 
ginners’ permits, allows a restricted driv- 
er’s license for 14- and 15-year-olds who 
have passed the road test, provides for 
re-examination of licensed drivers with 
mental or physical disabilities. 
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AUTFOFLOU 


SURFACE MODEL 242 


The most recent advancement in vehicle detection for actuated 
signal control has been introduced by Southern Signals, Inc. 
This new Magnetic Detector, Model 242, is designed for 
SURFACE MOUNTING, and features such improvements as 
(1) single lane detection (2) high sensitivity with sharp cut 
off (3) high count accuracy over wide speed range (4) com- 
pletely sealed unit, unaffected by moisture, and (5) no aging 
. no wear... no replacement problem. 


Autoflow Surface Model 242 is designed to be installed with 
the top surface of the detector flush with the roadway surface. 
It is located in the center of the traffic lane for maximum 
efficiency, since the “zone of influence” is limited essentially 
to one lane. 


Only a small cavity, excavated in roadway surface is necessary 
to receive the detector for permanent and trouble free detection. 


SQUTHER 


CGItALA INC. 


222 BEACH STREET P.O. BOX 1303 SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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BY J. STANNARD BAKER 


Director of Research and Development 
The Traffic Institute 


WHAT CAN we do to drivers to make 
the “road-car-driver” system function 
more reliably in freeway transportation? 
This question may be examined in terms 
of accidents or in terms of congestion. 
Because congestion is largely dependent 
on road capacity and accidents largely 
dependent on driver behavior, this dis- 
cussion will be focused on driver charac- 
teristics as they relate to freeway acci- 
dents. 

To begin with, let it be understood that 
knowledge of driver characteristics as 
related to traffic accidents is still limited 
in spite of the large number of publica- 
tions on the subject. What one can now 
say about this area is based more on ex- 
perience, observation, and application of 
general principles than on sophisticated 
research. Such research will be needed to 
give more precise answers to questions 
concerning the present topic. Yet, the 
ideas we now have are good enough to 
be helpful guides for accident prevention 
activities, and they will certainly be use- 
ful in formulating hypotheses for further 
research. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has been adapted 
from an address presented by the author at the 
Midwest Seminar on Freeways and Freeway Opera- 


tions sponsored by the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
April, 1959. 
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DRIVER 
CHARACTERISTICS 
AND FREEWAY ACCIDENTS 


Special problems require a new approach to training for super-road travel 


To review all aspects of personality 
which have been suggested as possibly 
contributing to freeway accidents would 
be an immense undertaking. Right now 
we can only try to untangle from the 
great web of personal characteristics 
some of those which appear especially to 
affect the likelihood of accidents under 
freeway driving conditions. It should not 
be inferred from this that some charac- 
teristics apply only in freeway driving 
and others only to driving in built-up 
areas. Many of the same characteristics 
apply in both situations but perhaps to 
different degrees. 


Freeway Accidents 


To select driver characteristics that 
contribute especially to freeway accidents 
it will be helpful to consider, first, free- 
way driving characteristics (which are 
well enough known to require no special 
description here) and, second, freeway 
accident experience. 

One example of freeway driving char- 
acteristics will suffice. Drivers in general 
tend to respond to frustrations and an- 
noyances of congested and complicated 
driving situations by aggressive and im- 
pulsive actions. How important is this 
characteristic on freeways? Because of 
the comparatively relaxed driving on 
freeways, it is much less important there 
than on streets in the central business 
district. 
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Summaries of freeway accident expe- 
rience show accident patterns which are 
not surprising. Perhaps the most striking 
aspect is that nearly a third involve only 
one traffic unit. Of all accidents on the 
Pennsylvania turnpike 31.2 per cent were 
reported to involve only one vehicle as 
contrasted to 4.3 per cent for the city of 
Chicago. In all but a few of these acci- 
dents, the circumstances focus on a single 
individual; no other drivers or pedes- 
trians are involved. This is not to say 
that characteristics of freeways, or of 
drivers using them, account erftirely, or 
even largely, for the high percentage of 
One-unit accidents. Freeway design elim- 
inates crossings at grades and tends to 
exclude pedestrians. Hence some major 
sources of accident-producing conflicts 
are eliminated. It is inevitable that types 
of accidents resulting from situations 
which are not eliminated by freeway 
design will appear more prominently 
among the remaining accidents that do 
occur. We are obliged to concentrate 
upon these situations to achieve further 
reductions in freeway accidents, although 
they may be relatively unimportant in the 
total number of accidents on conventional 
streets and highways. 

A great majority of one-unit freeway 
accidents involve running off the road. 

Two-thirds of the multiple-unit ac- 
cidents on freeways involve rear-end col- 
lisions. These circumstances strongly sug- 
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gest that the freeway driver gets into 
trouble (1) because of inattention which 
results in delayed perception and (2) 
because of illusions which result in mis- 
perception. He probably also makes un- 
wise choices of action when the hazard 
has been perceived. The importance of 
all driving errors is intensified by the 
high speeds customary on freeways. The 
vehicle travels a greater distance during 
lapses of attention, and the driver has 
shorter periods in which to resolve il- 
lusions: or decide upon appropriate eva- 
sive action. , 


Selected Characteristics 


Now a list of characteristics of drivers 
which seem to be especially significant 
in freeway driving can be offered. This 
list will noti be complete—some impor- 
tant characteristics have probably been 
overlooked, and certainly there are 
others, perhaps many, which have not 
yet been discovered. Some of these char- 
acteristics probably are related to each 
other, and some are important in many 
kinds of driving. It is important to re- 
member also that various drivers may 
have these characteristics in different 
degrees or that the same driver may be 
affected by a given characteristic to a 
different degree at different times. 

After prolonged periods with infre- 
quent and relatively unimportant stimuli, 
drivers tend to become less prompt and 
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proper in their responses to unusual and 
unexpected stimuli. In other words, when 
nothing much happens for quite a while, 
a driver lets his guard down. For ex- 
ample, when no car in the stream of 
traffic ahead of him has had to slow for 
crossroads, turns, or traffic, the driver is 
less likely to respond to a brake light 
on a vehicle ahead than he would be had 
this been occurring once a minute for 
the last hour. 


River Flows “Uphill” 


Drivers tend to shift the basis of 
reference by which they evaluate their 
environmental situation as a driving con- 
dition is prolonged. An interesting ex- 
ample of this occurs on a road which has 
a uniform slope for several miles. Driv- 
ing up such a slope, the sensation of be- 
ing on a grade may diminish, at least 
until the driver sights a river flowing 
parallel to the road. For a moment, when 
he sees it, he may have the feeling that 
the river is flowing uphill while the road 
he is on seems level. More common is a 
situation where a driver, who has been 
moving for many miles at 60 miles an 
hour, slows to 40 and, without looking 
at the speedometer, has the feeling that 
his speed is perhaps only 25. This phe- 
nomenon results in more speeding cita- 
tions being issued to drivers who are just 
entering a city compared to those about 
to leave it on the same road. On free- 
ways, it suggests why so many people, in 
spite of appropriate signing, find them- 
selves going too fast when they enter 
ramps at interchanges or approach toll 
barriers. 

In freeway driving where adjacent ve- 
hicles are all going in the same direction 
and at about the same speed, drivers tend 
to “fix” in the traffic stream. In this situa- 
tion, they tend to steer by the cars ahead 
and to the side rather than by the road, 
particularly at night. Such positioning is 
necessary, especially when traffic is 
heavy, but it is sometimes carried to the 
point where a driver follows a car into 
an exit road which he did not wish to 
take, or runs off the road following a 
vehicle that slows on the shoulder for 
an emergency. 
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Drivers experience soporific effects 
from prolonged uneventful driving. This 
begins with boredom and may end with 
sleep. This characteristic is too common- 
ly recognized to require special comment 
here, other than that it appears to be less 
closely associated with fatigue and ex- 
haustion than one might think at first. 

Apparently drivers are tempted by 
freeways to continue driving for longer 
periods than they would have considered 
desirable when the trip was started. More 
exploration of this characteristic, if it 
is a real characteristic of drivers, is 
needed. The relatively effortless onward 
movement of freeway driving lacks those 
periodic interruptions (villages and cities) 
which perhaps stimulate a decision to 
stop on other types of roadways. Per- 
haps the absence of signs advertising 
stopping-places such as motels, eating- 
places, and resorts deprive the driver of 
his customary suggestions to interrupt or 
terminate travel. 

In a system engineered to such uni- 
form standards as freeways, drivers tend 
to copy behavior patterns about them 
probably more than in other kinds of 
driving. This characteristic also needs 
further study. 


One-track Minds 


Drivers generally attend to only one 
thing at a time. If they have a passing 
operation to watch, they may miss a 
directional sign. The adjustment of 
meters, radios, clothing, etc., competes 
for attention with vehicles in the vicinity 
and with road conditions requiring ac- 
tion. 

Every driver’s experience develops in 
him a certain pattern of expectancy. This 
may relate to what other drivers will do, 
to the characteristics of the road, and to 
the information that the traffic situation 
will supply him. When such expectations 
are not fulfilled, the driver’s decision- 
making is seriously disturbed and usually 
delayed. Thus if he expects to find an 
exit at an interchange and there is no 
exit, or if it is arranged in an unusual 
way, he may slow suddenly to give him- 
self time to study the situation. He may 
have to change lanes suddenly to accom- 
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modate the situation. He may go past the 
interchange or take a wrong roadway in 
it with the result that he continues grop- 
ing to understand and accommodate a 
situation which he did not anticipate. 

Most drivers seem to have a very 
limited repertoire of evasive actions. In 
fact, heavy braking seems to be the only 
“emergency plan” that can be quickly 
put into operation by many drivers. For- 
tunately this plan is suitable for most 
situations, and it has the advantage of 
rapidly absorbing kinetic energy which 
might otherwise be expended in addi- 
tional damage or injury. However, on 
some slippery surfaces, in certain kinds 
of curves and turns, and when there is 
a vehicle close behind, heavy braking 
may be a most unwise response to the 
emergency. 


Vital Factors Ignored 


An appreciable percentage of drivers 
seem to be ignorant of certain factors 
important in driving: 

1. The effect of road moisture on 
stopping ability. Ignorance here is 
indicated by the fact that drivers 
make only slight reductions in 
speed for this condition and then 
express surprise that “the brakes 
didn’t hold” when they have acci- 
dents in this road situation. Snow 
and ice seem to be treated with 
greater respect. 

The duration of the effect produced 
by alcoholic beverages. Drivers 
who seem to understand the risk 
of driving while under the influence 
often believe that the influence will 
disappear quickly after drinking 
ceases or that some favorite sober- 
ing device, such as a couple of 
cups of black coffee, will be quickly 
efficacious. 

The fact that strong coffee or other 
stimulants may deprive the driver 
of the warning symptoms of drow- 
siness when they cease to be effec- 
tive in keeping him awake. 

The greatly extended space require- 
ments for evasive action at high 
speeds. 

5. Unusual physiological sensations of 
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Radio Warning 


General Motors Corporation has re- 
cently announced two experimental con- 
tributions to vehicle and traffic control 
known as the Auto-Control System and 
the Highway Information System, accord- 
ing to the American Muncipal News. 

The Auto-Control System steers, con- 
trols speed and detects obstacles — all 
automatically — by means of electronic™® 
and magnetic induction techniques. Com- 
mand signals originate from wires im- 
bedded below the road surface and are 
detected by coils mounted on the car. 
The System is designed primarily for the 
limited-access type of road, where com- 
plete automatic control seems feasible. 

According to GM, “If Auto-Control 
were adapted to today’s toll roads, for 
example, a driver starting from Chicago 
would scarcely have to touch the steering 
wheel, accelerator or brake until he 
reached New York, except for fuel and 
rest stops.” 

The Highway Information System is a 
low frequency radio system that auto- 
matically transmits oral information on 
warnings concerning traffic conditions 
from roadside to driver, either through 
the car radio or a separate receiver. (See 
drawing above.) 

It utilizes relatively simple, inexpensive, 
low frequency roadside transmitters and 
could be used to give motorists almost 
instantaneous trouble ahead warnings 
and assist highway officials in expediting 
and rerouting traffic flow; transmitters 
could supplement roadside traffic signs, 
particularly when the signs are obscured 
by darkness, fog, snow or mud, and could 
notify motorists of approaching thruway 
exit ramps in time to steer safely into 
turnoff lanes; and it could be integrated 
with police and highway department 
radio communications, as well as with 
helicopters aiding traffic direction. 
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violent evasive actions such as 
braking suddenly and going into a 
skid. These sensations sometimes 
cause drivers to reverse the action 
which created the sensation, that 
is, to release brakes even though 
the hazard is still present. 

Several of these characteristics suggest 
some general principle of driver “inertia” 
by which a driver in a low-activity free- 
way situation tends to depend on the 
“automatic pilot,” figuratively speaking, 
and give his attention to non-driving 
interests for a period. The design of free- 
ways tends to permit such a characteristic 
to come into play. Consequently, some 
designers believe that introducing curves 
into freeways diminishes the effect of 
such a characteristic, but the benefits of 
such curves as may be introduced under 
present freeway standards are doubtful. 
In this respect, both the design of the 
road and the car appear to be a com- 
promise. As we make driving easier and 
quieter, we diminish the intensity of sen- 
sory cues to speed, such as wind, vibra- 
tion, and noise. This may deprive the 
driver of stimuli he needs in driving. 
Hence we must seek optimum com- 
promises between design features which 
reduce fatigue and effort and increase 
comfort on one hand, and those which 
keep the driver active, alert and informed 
on the other. But this discussion is not 
concerned with design to accommodate 
driver characteristics, but rather driver 
training as it relates to these charac- 
teristics. 


Driver Education 


What can we do to drivers to make 
them a more reliable part of the freeway 
transportation system? Particularly, how 
can we educate drivers for this kind of 
driving? In the first place, we can make 
them aware of the problems and driver 
characteristics involved. It is not enough 
to have a vague awareness; the aware- 
ness must be such that it affects behavior 
under existing conditions. This means 
drivers must receive very intensive or 
repetitive instruction. In the second place, 
we can persuade or compel people to be- 
have in a certain way so often or for so 


long that it becomes a habit or skill which 
continues to determine behavior even 
under adverse circumstances. 

Unfortunately, the usual forms of 
driver instruction are not well adapted 
to the kind of special training needed for 
freeway driving. The knowledge of signs 
and signals and the skills in parking, 
turning, and signaling that driver train- 
schools are equipped to emphasize are 
needed much less on freeways than is the 
ability to inhibit distractions within the 
vehicle and to maintain high levels of 
vigilance in spite of unfavorable condi- 
tions. 


Methods of Education 


Let us, therefore, review possible meth- 
ods of driver instruction in the light of 
their adaptability to driver characteristics 
which are significant in freeway opera- 
tion. 

On-the-spot-educational-signs are now 
common. “Don’t stop on the pavement,” 
and “Stopping for emergency only,” are 
familiar examples. These are excellent re- 
minders but are generally limited to spe- 
cific simple behavior and if carried too 
far can become confusing and distract- 
ing. They must be placed where they will 
not compete for attention with direc- 
tional, route, or other necessary signs. 
For some of the more general messages 
which need repetition, much more use 
might be made of signs in service areas, 
special notices on maps, toll tickets, and 
so on. These have the advantages of 
proximity to the driving operation with- 
out actually competing with ordinary 
problems for the driver’s attention. But 
these also influence only the most benign 
ignorance. 

Patrol supervision. Enforcement offic- 
ers have an opportunity for instruction 
each time they talk to a motorist. Much 
good has been accomplished by such in- 
struction, especially when it is directed 
toward information concerning rules of 
behavior which the driver has violated 
through ignorance. Such instruction, how- 
ever, cannot be greatly depended on in 
freeway operations for two reasons: first, 
many of the driver characteristics which 


(Continued on page 29) 
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PLAYS IT SAFE 


... AND SURE! 


Traffic accident investigation calls for alertness in more ways than 


one. While compiling data for his report, such as measuring skid 
marks, the patrolman himself is exposed to potential traffic danger. 
This is one reason—why we believe the Rolatape 200 Measuring 
Wheel should be a part of every traffic patrolman’s kit. For the 
Rolatape automatically and accurately records measurements in 
feet and inches as it is rolled along . .. The patrolman always 
remains upright and alert to surrounding conditions. Because of 
these safe and sure features, the Rolatape is now being used reg- 
ularly by scores of law enforcement agencies from coast-to-coast, 
and the list is steadily growing. Write us today and we'll promptly 


send complete information. No obligation, of course. 


1741 14th Stet PRIQOLATABPE, Inc Santo Monica, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Nation's Most Complete Line of Measuring Wheels. 
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POLICE 
PERSONNEL 


TURNOVER 


Photo Courtesy Spring 3100 


The author examines the causes of 
this serious problem and 


suggests some possible remedies 


BY GEORGE LARSEN JR. 


Assistant Director of Training 
The Traffic institute 


‘TURNOVER HAS long been a prob- 
lem and has been given extensive study 
in industry. The conditions, the symp- 
toms, and the effects of excessive turn- 
over are being felt increasingly in police 
service. 

Today many police agencies are losing 
qualified and experienced personnel they 
can ill afford to lose—because of pre- 
mature retirement, because of greater at- 
tractions in private employment, or be- 
cause of transfers to other departments 
or to other areas where better conditions 
exist or at least appear to exist. At the 
same time, the recruitment of qualified 
applicants has become increasingly dif- 
ficult. In times of manpower shortage, or 
when turnover is high, police departments 
must be even more careful about the 
qualifications and aptitudes of the men 
they hire. In desperation many depart- 
ments have compromised their recruit- 
ment standards rather than tightening 
them; they have become less, rather than 
more critical in the screening ‘and inves- 
tigation of their applicants. 

Decreased experience, reduced effec- 
tiveness ofthe force, and low morale 
tend to feed the chain raction to further 
deplete the ranks of desirable officers. 
Thus competence is lost at a faster rate 
than it can be replaced through effective 
recruitment and selection, through train- 
ing, or through experience. This is the 
basic problem of excessive turnover. 


Turnover Problem is Complex 


The problem may be characterized by 
a number of conditions or symptoms not 
readily identified with turnover. 

The lowering of overall denn 3 is 
gradual rather than sudden; thus, it may 
become acute before it is recognized. 
This results from a gradual decline in 
the number of experienced employees, 
and from replacement by “green” and 
unseasoned men—men whose basic quali- 
fications may be good but whose contact 
with policing problems has been limited. 
Overall productivity goes down, fewer 
cases are successfully completed; fewer 
effective citations are issued or arrests 
made, and there is drop in conviction 
rates. More mistakes and delays are made 
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Previous articles in TD&R’s personnel ser- PERSONNEL 


ies have been combined and reprinted in 
manual form, titled: ‘‘Introduction to’ Po- 
lice Personnel Management.” Publication 
No. 2580. Prices: 1 to 5 copies, 50c ea., 
6 to 50 copies, 40c ea., over 50 copies, 
35c each. Address orders to the Traffic 
Institute, 1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





in completing an assignment; time is 
wasted in unproductive effort so that 
more man-hours are needed to produce 
a given result. While these can be meas- 
ured directly in industry, police agencies 
often cannot recognize the cause-and- 
effect relationships of these conditions. 
Policing has no tangible product by 
which to measure “profit and loss.” 
Another by-product of high turnover 
is the need for more and more adminis- 
trative attention to problems of recruit- 
ment and personnel management in gen- 
eral. This added time and effort must 
come from somewhere. As a result, less 
time becomes available for managing the 
operations of the police department, for 
directing and supervising field operations, 
for improving methods and systems, and 
for administrative follow-up to ensure the 
attainment of objectives according to 
plan. More of a field commander’s time 
is required for the supervision of inex- 
perienced men than for men whose com- 
petence has been established. Greater at- 
tention must be given to training, to 
counselling, to evaluating, and to the total 
leadership effort needed to accomplish 
a given task. When these cannot be pro- 
vided adequately, the volume and quality 
of the work performed must suffer. 
Where high turnover exists, costs go 
up in relation to the service provided. 
Most police agencies tend to interpret 
costs only in reference to items which 
are identifiable in their budgets. Some of 
the direct out-of-pocket costs of turn- 
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over may be all that cause administrative 
concern—e.g., the specific outlays for 
recruitment, processing of applicants, and 
training and equipping the new men. Lit- 
tle attention is given to the increased ad- 
ministrative and supervisory costs, for the 
higher cost of doing a given unit of 
work, or for the waste resulting from in- 
efficiency and low morale. A realistic esti- 
mate of costs must also include the 
gradual depreciation of the police “ma- 
chine” and the expense of rehabilitation. 
Moreover, a trained and experienced 
police officer represents a substantial in- 
vestment by a community. A large part 
of his career was unproductive before the 
community could realize a return on its 
investment. If he leaves prematurely this 
investment is lost with him. 


False Saving 


Some police administrators favor a cer- 
tain amount of turnover as a device by 
which to keep a number of positions 
vacant. Funds “saved” by such vacancies 
tend to make the chief look good in the 
eyes of the city fathers, or they may be 
used to provide a budgetary cushion. But 
in a properly managed department, job 
vacancies should represent, not a “sav- 
ing” to the department, but a loss to the 
community, in the sense of police work 
not accomplished. Moreover, if the de- 
partment can perform effectively with 
some positions continually vacant, there 
is no justification for the inclusion of 
these jobs in the job structure. 
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On the other hand, police agencies 
may suffer because of too little turnover. 
In some departments, only the natural 
attrition of death and old age, or an 
occasional major failing by an em- 
ployee, provide opportunities to bring in 
new men. There is a tendency towards 
complacency in such departments, a 
gradual decline in work standards and 
productivity, lack of growth or develop- 
ment, and eventual decay. 

There is a desirable middle ground be- 
tween the extremes of too much and too 
little turnover. Many police agencies en- 
joy both a high level of stability of per- 
sonnel, and also adequate growth and the 
infusion of new blood. They tend to have 
a minimum of premature or unwanted 
separations from service, high morale, 
and a substantial number of eligible and 
qualified applicants awaiting the oppor- 
tunity for appointment. 


Net Turnover Rate 


Turnover in personnel means the re- 
placement of workers in a given work 
force. A “net turnover rate” is the num- 
ber of replacements per hundred workers 
in the average work force, during a 
given period. There is no standard or 
normal turnover rate to which a depart- 
ment’s experience may be compared, to 
determine if its turnover is too high, too 
low, or just right. Industry has found that 
no standard rate can be derived even for 
companies within a particular industrial 
category (for example, a comparison of 
steel mills). The conditions which affect 
turnover vary drastically from city to 
city, from company to company, and 
from year to year. It is reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that there can be no 
standard turnover rate for police service; 
under some circumstances a rate of 50% 
might be desirable, while in others a rate 
of 10% might be excessive. 


What purpose, then, does a “net turn- 
Over rate” serve? This rate is useful to 
determine whether turnover in a particu- 
lar department is increasing or decreas- 
ing; it can serve to pin-point the turnover 
problem within the department. It can be 
used to provide rough comparisons be- 
tween comparable departments; i.e., those 


of similar size, and those operating under 
similar conditions. The rate is useful in 
identifing departments which have rela- 
tively high, or relatively low, turnover 
rates. This may lead to analysis and 
study of the factors involved. Each de- 
partment must establish its own stand- 
ards for evaluating turnover rates, based 
on its own problems, special circum- 
stances, and needs. 


As in the development of any useful 
rate or measure, care in control and 
classification of the component factors is 
essential. 


Computation of Turnover 


In computing net turnover, the term 
“replacements” refers to either the num- 
ber of accessions (persons hired or rehired) 
or the number of separations, whichever 
is the lesser of the two. By using the 
lesser of the two, the gradual increase or 
decrease in the total number of em- 
ployees is reconciled; turnover must be 
distinguished from growth or shrinkage 
of the department. For example, if ten 
employees were hired during a year, and 
fifteen were separated from service, the 
replacements would be ten, since five of 
the departing employees were not re- 
placed and the department would have 
shrunk by five employees. Net turnover 
is usually Computed on an annual rather 
than monthly basis, because successive 
increases and decreases from month to 
month would otherwise tend to give a 
false picture. For example, if a depart- 
ment lost 10 men in January, with no 
replacements, there would be zero turn- 
over; if 10 men were hired in February, 
with no separations, there would also be 
zero turnover. But the net turnover for 
the two months would be ten men! 


The term “separations” as used in 
standard industrial practice, includes all 
employees who resign or who are dis- 
missed, but excludes “unavoidable” sepa- 
rations—those resulting from death, re- 
tirement (either through longevity or dis- 
ability), or induction into military serv- 
ice. This does not imply that “unavoid- 
able” separations produce no problems of 
replacement or training. It is intended to 
exclude from the net turnover rate those 
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separations which are natural to all em- 
ployment situations in order to give a 
more significant meaning to the rate. 

The “average work force” can be de- 
rived by taking the average number of 
persons on the payroll for each of twelve 
months, totaling these twelve figures and 
dividing by twelve. If there have been 
periods of high turnover within the year, 
however, more precise calculation would 
be required; for example, daily employ- 
ment totals might be needed to compute 
the true average for a given month. The 
“average” should never arbitrarily be 
taken as the mid-point between the high 
and low levels for the year, or between 
the beginning and end of a year. 

Most departments routinely maintain 
information in tables or other summaries, 
in annual reports, or in the personnel 
files, necessary for arriving at the net 
turnover rate. There is little uniformity 
in the various classifications of these 
data among departments, but the selec- 
tion of appropriate categories is neither 
complicated nor technical. The following 
items are necessary: 

1. The number of employees on the 
payroll at the beginning of a given 
period. (Breakdowns by job level, 
type of work, division or unit of 
service should be included for later 
analysis. ) 

.The number of employees on the 
payroll at the end of that period. 
(Breakdowns included as in item 1, 
above.) This figure provides a 
means for checking or balancing 
fluctuations during the period. 

.The number of voluntary resigna- 
tions during the period. (For analy- 
sis purposes the data should be 
available in the same breakdowns as 
above, but, in addition, should in- 
clude the reasons for voluntary 
resignations. ) 

. Dismissals for cause during the 
period (with breakdowns and rea- 
sons as in item 3, above). 

. The number of “unavaidable” sepa- 
rations, Classified according to cause. 

. The number of accessions—new or 
rehired employees. 

The formula for arriving at net turn- 
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over, utilizing the figures derived from 
these basic items, and consistent with the 
definitions presented earlier, would be: 


Accessions (or Separa- 
tions — whichever is 
NET the lesser) 


TURNOVER = 





Average Working 
Force (for the period 
being studied) 
Using data from two hypothetical 
police agencies, “X” and “Y,” let us show 
the computation required: 
Items Dept.X Dept. Y 
No. on payroll at 
beginning of period 
No. on payroll at 
end of pericd 
Average Working Force 
(assume this has been 
calculated) 
Separations (Resignations 
and dismissals) 36 
Unavoidable separations 4 
Accessions (new and 
rehired) 34 
For Dept “X,” 
Net Turnover — 34 — .067 — 6.7% 


507 


510 97 


504 


507 


For Dept: “Y,” 
Net Turnover — 10 — .098 — 9.8% 


102 


The percentage figure thus derived rep- 
resents the net turnover for the entire de- 
partment, presumably for a year. But 
turnover can be computed for any de- 
sired period of time, or for any desired 
unit, kind of assignment, or category of 
employee, by selecting data which apply 
to the specific group or period under 
study. This will be discussed later in the 
analysis of turnover. 

The “continuance rate” may be very 
significant in a study of turnover. As the 
term implies, it indicates what per cent 
of employees on the payroll at the end of 
a given period were also on the payroll 
at the beginning of that period. For ex- 
ample, if a department started a year 
with 100 employees, and at the end of 
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the year 95 of those same employees 
were still on the payroll, the continuance 
rate would be 95%. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the turnover rate has 
been 5% during that period. The two 
rates are not complementary because they 
measure somewhat different things. If 
the department had shrunk by five per- 
sons during the year, the turnover rate 
would be zero; however, those five posi- 
tions may well have been occupied by 
fifteen different employees during the 
year. Both rates are useful, but they 
must be computed separately and used 
separately in any analysis. 


As is the case in computing turnover, 
“unavoidable” separations are omitted in 
computing a continuance rate. 

If the department wishes to compute 
its total turnover for a period, including 
the unavoidable separations, the total 
figures or the rate derived should be 
clearly identified as being total or gross to 
distinguish them from the “net turnover” 
discussed earlier. Only by such uniform 
practice and terminology will accurate 
interpretation be possible. 


Analysis of Turnover 


Police agencies generally look upon 
publicized rates and measures as abso- 
lute gauges against which to evaluate con- 
ditions as either “good” or “bad,” or to 
measure performance as “satisfactory” 
or “unsatisfactory.” This situation has 
been fostered by the competitive aspects 
of compiling and exchanging data on 
police activity and rates among the vari- 
ous police agencies. 

Competition can be a strong motiva- 
tion and a healthy one. But competition 
may produce certain biases which affect 
the objectivity of reporting. Competition 
may also diminish the validity of so- 
called “standards,” since the “standards” 
usually reflect only the generalized expe- 
rience of the group. For example, we 
may decide that a given city needs two 
police officers per thousand population, 
because this is the accepted rate for cities 
in that population category; but in so do- 
ing, we may ignore the particular con- 
ditions, problems, and needs which make 
every city unique. 
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Thus, turnover rates may signal a prob- 
lem, but of themselves they cannot inter- 
pret for us the detailed factors of the 
problem, or tell us what to do. If turn- 
over is excessive, we must begin to find 
out why it is high. What is the basic 
problem? Is it morale? If so, what are 
the contributing factors? Can _ they 
definitely be traced to pay, to allowances, 
to general working conditions, to per- 
sonalities? Are these the real factors? 
Why are the men leaving, and where 
are they going? Why are better men not 
applying? Why are deficiencies in appli- 
cants not revealed in the selection 
process? 


Must Deal With Facts 


It is never safe to assume you know 
the answers. Sound analysis requires 
that you deal with facts, not guesses or 
assumptions, and that you take the facts 
apart and test them. For example, you 
may need studies along these lines: 

1. A breakdown of resignations (or 
other undesired separations) by 
job categories, in order to locate 
the source of the difficulty with 
some precision. Studies of resig- 
nations by division may have to 
be supplemented by studies in each 
job category or type of work. 
Studies of the reasons for resigna- 
tions, compared against divisions 
or other work units and types of 
work. For instance, as a reason 
given, “low pay” may account for 
a large number of quits; but if 
most of these were from a single 
division, or a single shift, other 
factors should be considered and 
checked out. 

A study of the quality of em- 
ployees leaving: their general 
ability and performance levels, 
their prior employment records, 
and any other pertinent informa- 
tion available may provide basic 
clues. Men of high potential tend 
to leave because of a) a lack of 
sufficient challenge in the work; 
b) too little pay or other reward; 
c) unusual outside opportunity, or 
(Continued on page 33) 
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DRIVER 
LIABILITY IN 


SIGNALLING 


THE LETTER written by Captain 
Keith was addressed to J. Stannard 
Baker, Director of Research and Devel- 
opment, the Traffic Institute. The answer 
by Edward C. Fisher, Associate Counsel 
of the Institute, establishes an interest- 
ing point of contributory negligence 
which, of course, has a wider applica- 
tion than the case of school bus drivers 
mentioned by Capt. Keith. Mr. Fisher’s 
answer follows: 


The Supervisor of Transportation is 
well advised to instruct county superin- 
tendents to advise school bus drivers not 
to signal other drivers to pass. While 
drivers are under no obligation to give 
signals to following drivers, other than to 
warn of the contemplated movements of 
their own vehicles, if they do assume to 
act in this respect, they must act care- 
fully and would be liable for a collision 
brought on by their negligence in giving 
a wrong signal, thus contributing to the 
ensuing collision. 

A specific case so holding is Haralson 
v. Jones Truck Lines, 223 Ark. 812, 
270 S.W.2d 892, 48 ALR2d 248 
(1954), in which one truck driver sig- 
naled the one following him that it was 
safe to pass, and in complying with this 
signal the following truck driver struck 
and killed a pedestrian. In holding that 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Each month the Traffic Insti- 
tute receives many letters from individuals request- 
ing information, advice, or guidance in various 
areas of motor vehicle traffic. In answering specific 
requests, our staff members frequently provide in- 
formation of interest to the motor vehicle traffic 
field in general. From time to time, Traffic Digest 


and Review will print such an exchange of letters 
as an “information service’’. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA 


OFFICE OF 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
TALLAHASSEE 


Mr. Stan Baker 

Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, I!linois 


Dear Stan: 


It is our understanding that it has 
been held in several cases that a driver 
who signals with a turning indicator to 
a driver to the rear that it is clear to 
pass, can be held partly responsible if 
the vehicle has a wreck in passing 
because of the faulty judgment of the 
driver who gave the signal. 

Can you furnish us with specific in- 
formation about this situation? The 
Supervisor of Transportation for the 
State Department of Education would 
like to advise the county superintend- 
ents that it is improper for school bus 
drivers to signal other drivers to pass, 
and it would be very helpful to be able 
to cite a specific case. 


C. W. Keith, Captain 
Chief Examiner 








the negligence of the first truck driver 
should have been submitted to the jury, 
the court said that one who assumes to 
act, even though gratuitously, may 
thereby become subject to the duty of 
acting carefully, if he acts at all. 

This case is followed by a note at 48 
ALR2d, where a number of similar cases 
are abstracted, including Rodi v. Grey- 
hound Lines, Ins., 62 So.2d 355 (Fla.- 
1952), in which a bus driver signaled the 
driver of a following car to pass around 
him, with the result that it collided with 
an oncoming car. The court held the 
negligence of the bus driver in giving 
such a signal should have been submitted 
to the jury. 

Subsequent cases to the same effect, 
not included in the note, are: Shirley 
Cloak & Dress Co. v. Arnold, 92 Ga. 
App. 855, 90 S.E.2d 622, 626 (1955), 
Thelen v. Spilman, 86 N.W.2d 700, 706 
(Minn.-1957). Some of the cases cited 
involve use of the turn indicator as a 
signal, in others the forward driver mere- 
ly waved the other on. In either case the 
result is the same.. * 
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STOP FOR SCHOOL BUS: 
When and Where 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel! 
The Traffic Institute 


A LARGE NUMBER of our children 
—nearly 11,000,000 daily—are trans- 
ported to and from school in the familiar 
yellow school buses. About 150,000 of 
these are regularly used in this work.! 
The 1959 edition of Accident Facts,? 
summarizes the accident experience in- 
cident to this operation as follows: 


“The accident records for 40 states 
show 29 students killed during 1958 
while they were in the buses (26 were 
killed in one accident). There were 
35 others fatally injured when cross- 
ing the highway either to board a bus 
or after leaving one. 

“In addition to the 29 student pas- 
senger fatalities, 1,580 were injured 
on the bus. The buses were involved 
in a total of 7,186 accidents.” 


State legislatures have attempted to re- 
duce the number and severity of acci- 
dents involving school buses and their 
passengers by giving them special pro- 
tection not afforded other users of the 
highways. Thus statutes in all of the 
states require the operator of a motor 
vehicle approaching or passing a school 
bus to stop before overtaking it when 
school children are boarding or alighting 
therefrom. Since children are prone to 
rush across the highway without regard 
to their own safety, the purpose of such 
laws is to place a high degree of care 
on the shoulders of motorists, who must 


. Statistics are quoted from “Accident Facts,” 
Council. 
. N. 1, supra. 


stop to allow the children times to board 
or exit safely. As said in a New York 
case: 

“Children are notoriously careless 
and irresponsible and need protection 
when traveling in groups to and from 
school. When getting in or out of a 
school bus it is impossible to know 
where children will dart or chase each 
other. The Legislature recognized this 
by enacting the section in question. 
This law was not enacted to incon- 
venience drivers of automobiles, but 
rather for the protection of children.’ 


In many states the operator of the 
school bus must signal his intention to 
stop by giving appropriate visual signals 
before motorists are legally obliged to 
observe the special stop imposed on 
them. Where such visual signal is re- 
quired it is frequently the law that a 
motorist may proceed only when the 
signal has ceased or at the direction of 
the school bus operator.5 On the other 
hand, many states have no requirement 
that the operator of the school bus use 
visual signals prior to stopping.® In those 
states an approaching motorist has the 
duty to stop when the school bus stops 
(or has stopped) to pick up or discharge 
school passengers, regardless of whether 
a signal is flashing. 

Uncertainty has sometimes existed in 
the minds of motorists as to what is 


(1959 Ed.) p. 91, published by the National Safety 


. People v. Berghauser, 7 Misc.2d 178, 166 N.Y.S.2d 161 (Garden City Police Ct.-1957). 
. Uniform Vehicle Code (1956) Secs. 11-707(a) and 12-218(b). 


- Uniform Vehicle Code (1956) Sec. 11-707(a). 


. Visual signal is required in Cal., Ill., Mass., Mich., Nev., N.H., N.Y., Vt., and Wash. Some states 
require signal arm or stop signal device. The others have no such requirement. 
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meant by “passing a school bus.” Their 
quandary has been anticipated and 
solved in the provisions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, which requires a stop for 
a school bus when a motorist meets or 
overtakes it from either direction when 
it is stopped for the purpose of receiving 
or discharging school children. 

Not all statutes are this clear, however. 
Some merely require a stop when the 
overtaking vehicle is “passing a school 
bus,” and the question then arises as to 
the precise meaning of the term “pass- 
ing.” Is one in the act of “passing” when 
approaching a school bus from the op- 
posite direction? Is one “passing” a 
school bus when he crosses in front of 
it at an intersecting street? Problems of 
this kind have been presented to various 
courts for their consideration. 


Covers Either Situation 


The conclusion quite generally reached 
is that passing covers either situation. 
Thus it has been held that to “pass” 
means to “go by,” regardless of whether 
the two vehicles are headed in the same 
or opposite direction. This was the ruling 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina 
in a civil case involving injuries to a 
school child who was struck by. de- 
fendant’s car after alighting from a 
school bus and crossing the highway at 
the rear of the bus. The South Carolina 
statute required automobiles to “come 
to a full and complete stop before pass- 
ing any school bus which has stopped 
for the purpose of taking on or discharg- 
ing school children” and to “remain 
stopped until said children are taken on 
or discharged and until such school bus 
has moved on.” The trial court had in- 
structed the jury that passing could only 
be accomplished by a vehicle traveling 
in the same direction as the one over- 
taken and that vehicles traveling in op- 
posite directions were meeting, not pass- 
ing. This construction of the statute ob- 
viously favored the defendant, who had 
approached from the opposite direction. 
In holding that this construction was 


7. Uniform Vehicle Code (1956) Sec.11-707(a). 
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erroneous, the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina said: 


“We are constrained to hold that 
the charge of the circuit judge in re- 
gard to the statute was erroneous. The 
statute plainly and clearly requires all 
motor vehicles to come to a full and 
complete stop before passing any 
school bus which has stopped to take 
on or discharge school children; and 
to remain stopped until the children 
are taken on or discharged, and until 
such school bus has moved on. As 
long, therefore, as the school bus is 
at rest for the purpose of taking on 
or discharging school children, and 
until it has moved on, all motor ve- 
hicles must come to a full and com- 
plete stop before passing such sta- 
tionary school bus, which has stopped 
as aforesaid, and all such motor ve- 
hicles, must remain stopped as afore- 
said. No motor vehicle traveling the 
public highway is allowed to pass any 
school bus which has stopped for the 
purposes set forth in the act. The 
word ‘pass’ employed in the act means 
to go by, regardless of whether the 
school bus and the motor vehicle are 
traveling in the same direction or in 
opposite directions at the time when 
the school bus comes to a stop. This 
is the meaning of the word ‘pass’ as 
used in other statutes of this state 
regulating the operation of motor ve- 
hicles upon the public highways of 
the state, and intended to promote the 
safety of all persons who are using 
the highways. Section 1634 of the 
Code of 1932 is in point and requires 
motorists, upon request of persons 
riding or driving a restive horse or 
other draft animal, to bring his motor 
vehicle immediately to a stop, if neces- 
sary, and if traveling in the opposite 
direction to remain stationary as long 
as may be reasonable to allow such 
horses or animals to pass. And if 
traveling in the same direction the 
motorist shall not pass any such person 


(Continued on page 36) 





DETROIT'S SAFETY STORY 


The automotive capital has steadily reduced traffic accidents and 
fatalities in the face of soaring vehicle registrations 


PART 1 


BY EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


Publications Division 
The Traffic institute 


*“BBY ALL STANDARDS, 1958 was 
Detroit’s finest traffic safety year.” This 
is a statement that has become almost a 
cliché. “1957 was Detroit’s finest traffic 
safety year’; so were 1956 and 1955. 


In 1958, for the fourth consecutive 
year, Detroit continued a downward trend 
in motor vehicle accident fatalities. The 
toll of 156 traffic deaths—23 fewer than 
1957 and 80 under 1954—is the lowest 
traffic fatality record since the police de- 
partment began keeping accident rec- 
ords 36 years ago. The previous lowest 
figure was 160 deaths in 1944, a year in 
which travel was drastically curtailed be- 
cause of wartime restrictions. 


Compared with all other U. S. cities 
with populations over a million, Detroit 
ranks first in traffic safety.* For three 
successive years this city has won the 
National Safety Council’s highest award. 
The Award of Honor is granted for out- 
standing performance in traffic accident 
prevention as determined by the Coun- 
cil’s Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities. 


Among big cities, Detroit holds the 
national record for the lowest motor 
vehicle death rate, i.e., the number of 
traffic fatalities for every 10,000 regis- 
tered vehicles. In the 1930’s Detroit re- 


*Based on a death rate (fatalities per 10,000 regis- 
trations) of 2.5. Other major cities have also 
achieved some outstanding results. Chicago, for 
example, has cut deaths from 440 in 1953 to 308 in 
segs je. 4 death rate dropped from 4.9 in 1953 to 
lini A 


Channelization (photo shows left turn only 
use of center lane) is one of many traffic 
engineering approaches to traffic conges- 
tion in Detroit. 
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corded as many as 10 deaths per 10,000 
vehicles. By 1941 the rate had been re- 
duced to 5.2. In 1958, the rate was only 
2.5—appreciably lower than that for any 
other city of more than a million people. 
This record completely refutes the his- 
torical claim that an increase in motor 
vehicle traffic inevitably brings an in- 
crease in traffic accident deaths. In fact, 
in Detroit it has been just the other way 

around. Compare the following figures: 

Wayne County 

Vehicle Detroit 

Registrations Traffic 

(Annual averages) Deaths 

1929-38 496,800 3,170 

1939-48 635,300 2,071 

1949-58 989,600 2,012 
A significant development has been a 
decrease in pedestrian fatalities. During 
the 36 years the police have been com- 
piling traffic accident records, the pedes- 
trian death toll had never previously 
fallen below 100. As in other large cities, 
pedestrian deaths in Detroit had com- 


Many agencies working together in many activities have 
contributed to Detroit’s safety achievements. Pedestrian en- 
forcement (top photo) reduced deaths from 70 to 52 per 
cent of the total. Intensive police recruit training (opposite 
photo) strengthens enforcement. Traffic court program in- 
cludes psychiatric clinic (below). 


prised approximately 70 percent of all 
motor vehicle fatalities. In 1958 this 
figure was reduced to 52 per cent. 
Detroit Traffic Fatalities 
1957 1958 
Pedestrian 104 81 
Drivers 47 50 
Passengers 27 25 
Bicyclists 1 0 
Fatalities resulting from moter vehicle 
accidents provide perhaps the most dra- 
matic index for evaluating a community’s 
success or failure in dealing with its 
traffic safety problem. But this is not the 
only index, and perhaps not even the 
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most important. Detroit also has seen 
heartening improvement in other aspects 
of the traffic safety picture. 

There was a substantial reduction in 
1958 in the total number of accidents. 
This is shown in the chart below: 


DETROIT MOTOR VEHICLE 
ACCIDENTS 


Property Total 
Injury Damage Accidents 


12,806 56,274 69,245 
11,999 46,593 58,727 


Fatal 


165 
135 


1957 
1958 


In the early 1930’s Detroit was record- 
ing about 340 moior vehicle deaths a 
year—during the worst year there were 
nearly 400 fatalities. Although it was 
the motor capital of the world, Detroit 
was no better prepared for the impact 
of the automotive revolution than any 
other American community. Over a 10- 
year period the city had virtually doubled 
in area and population. Detroit was faced 
with a serious problem in terms of both 
traffic safety and traffic congestion. 

The turning point came in 1937 when 
governmental officials and community 
leaders got together and agreed that a 
major operation was indicated. The year 
1937 is especially significant because, for 
Detroit, something new was happening. 
In that year experts in the police field 
headed by Franklin M. Kreml, then di- 
rector of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University and the Traffic Divi- 
sion, IACP, were brought in to carry 
out a reorganization of the Detroit Police 
Department traffic function. This reor- 
ganization became the nucleus of a full- 
scale long-range traffic improvement pro- 
gram. 

Revitalization of the traffic activities 
of the Detroit Police Department was 
the first step. In 1939 the city established 
a traffic engineering bureau and staffed 
it with qualified engineers who not only 
could work out long-range plans in anti- 
cipation of future problems arising in- 


*Of course, these are based on the traditional three ‘ 
the standpoint of those organizing a traffic program, 


evitably out of increased motor vehicle 
traffic, but also knew how to make the 
best possible use of the existing anti- 
quated street system. Meanwhile the 
traffic court, the public lighting depart- 
ment, the schools, and other agencies were 
becoming interested in the traffic safety 
problem. In 1941, an association of 
private citizens was organized to provide 
a liaison between the police, the courts, 
and the traffic engineers on the one hand, 
and the general public on the other. 


There is no special significance in the 
order in which these events occurred. 
The real significance lies in the fact that 
action was taken in each of several funda- 
mental areas, and further, that these 
were, from the beginning, closely co- 
ordinated with each other. 

What are the components of a true 
traffic improvement program? The activi- 
ties related to traffic supervision and con- 
trol carried on in many cities cannot be 
properly called traffic improvement pro- 
grams at all. For the most part the tradi- 
tional pattern has been a miscellaneous 
collection of uncoordinated and uncon- 
nected stopgap measures, and this had 
been the case in Detroit. 


An effective traffic improvement pro- 
gram must take into account all of the 
basic aspects of the traffic environment. 
Moreover, action to be taken in each of 
these fundamental areas must be inte- 
grated and coordinated with action taken 
in all of the others. 


To illustrate: little or no real improve- 
ment in the overall ‘situation could be 
promised simply by augmenting police 
traffic enforcement activity unless cor- 
responding modifications had been intro- 
duced at the same time into traffic court 
procedures. 


A traffic improvement program, then, 
coordinates the several constituent activi- 
ties related to traffic safety. Essentially, 
these are four:* 

1. Securing organized public sup- 
port, 


“E's” "enforcement, engineering, and education. From 


“education” becomes the activity of a special 


public relations body set up to ensure that the whole community is solidly behind the improvement 


effort. Further, “enforcement” 
activity. 


may be broken down into the subcategories of police activity and court 
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2. Traffic law enforcement; 


3. Adjudication of cases in traffic 
court; and 


4. Traffic engineering. 


Let us consider each of these in their 
theoretical aspects and as they are 
demonstrated to various degrees and in 
various ways in the Detroit program. 


Public Support and Education 


Success in a traffic improvement pro- 
gram cannot be assured without organ- 
ized public support. The cooperation of 
the public must be obtained or all phases 
of traffic supervision will deteriorate. This 
does not mean that the other elements 
of a program must wait for such support 
before they can be started. However, in 
the long run, a sound program of public 
safety education must be established and 
sustained if the traffic supervision ele- 
ments are to be really effective. 


The primary purpose of public safety 
education is to gain public support by 
(1) showing the public how traffic affects 
the lives of all citizens, (2) keeping the 
community constantly aware of traffic 
hazards, (3) informing individual citi- 
zens and groups in the community how 
they can participate in and contribute to 
the program, and (4) providing a con- 
tinuous flow of information on what 
various official and unofficial agencies are 
accomplishing in their handling of the 
overall problem. 


The securing of popular support 
through safety education must be care- 
fully planned, well organized, and co- 
ordinated through a central agency. In 
Detroit this agency is the Traffic Safety 
Association. Established in 1941, it is an 
association of over 100 civic-minded De- 
troit business concerns including manu- 
facturers, mercantile establishments, pub- 
lic utilities, banks, insurance companies, 
advertising agencies—a cross section of 
business and industry. 

Financed through contributions by 
these members, the association maintains 
a sustained program of public education 
which is closely integrated with the en- 
forcement and engineering aspects of the 
traffic safety program. 
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The agency set up to secure organized 
public support of a traffic improvement 
program performs essentially four main 
functions: First, this agency works steadi- 
ly toward creating and maintaining a 
strong traffic safety climate, employing 
all available media—newspapers, radio, 
television, industrial magazines, _ bill- 
boards, posters, bus cards, publications 
of all kinds—to keep motorists and 
pedestrains traffic-safety minded. 

The second function is to work closely 
with governmental agencies engaged in 
traffic accident prevention work, to stimu- 
late them to do the best possible job and 
to help them get the men and equipment 
they need. 

The third is to build solid public sup- 
port behind the governmental programs 
and policies. The public tends to accept 
and endorse any sound plan for improve- 
ment when it thoroughly understands 
what the program is all about. 

The fourth function—perhaps the most 
important of all in the long run—is to 
keep the traffic safety program alive in 
the face of inevitable setbacks. Current- 
ly, one of the main concerns of the De- 
troit Safety Association is to guard 
against complacency which may develop 
as a result of the significant progress that 
has already been made in that city. 


Special Action Program 


Some specific illustrations of how the 
traffic education program of the Traffic 
Safety Association works: 

In May, 1952, a special action pro- 
gram was initiated to reduce accidents 
on Detroit’s most dangerous street— 
Michigan Avenue. As a result, in the first 
four weeks of the operation, traffic casu- 
alty accidents were cut 36 per cent. 
Twenty-three public and _ parochial 
schools within one-half mile of Michi- 
gan Avenue, Police Youth Bureau 
officers, Precinct Safety officers, and the 
Traffic Safety Association conducted an 
intensive educational campaign supported 
by newspaper articles and radio an- 
nouncements. The West Side Courier car- 
ried special stories to residents of the 
area. Police stepped up enforcement on 
Michigan Avenue. Motorists and pedes- 
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trians showed a marked improvement in 
their traffic habits—total motor-vehicle 
accidents dropped 28 per cent. 

In December, 1952, in an all-out grass 
roots action by citizen groups, half of the 
city was blanketed with posters carrying 
traffic safety messages. Boy scouts helped 
out by posting hundreds of reflectorized 
placards in an area in northern Detroit 
comprising three police precincts—48 per 
cent of the city’s area. Neighborhoods 
assumed the responsibility for educating 
and reminding their own residents about 
safe driving and pedestrian practices. 

Detroit, as the home of more than 
800,000 accident-free drivers, regularly 
employs the good driver motif in its 
traffic safety educational program. The 
Traffic Co-Ordinating Committee con- 
ducts a Good Driver recognition contest 
every year. The Detroit Free Press de- 
votes space on its editorial page for 
eight days to illustrate traffic safety les- 
sons showing how the Good Driver per- 
forms on the expressway. Precinct Safety 
officers observe and stop dozens of driv- 
ers on Detroit streets who were follow- 
ing safe and courteous driving practices. 


Special Tickets for Drivers 


These drivers are given special tickets 
—tickets entitling them to a free car 
wash donated by a local auto-wash asso- 
ciation. The officers also turn in reports 
on the drivers to a team of judges 
who screen the drivers’ official records 
and review the officers’ comments on 
each driver. Five final winners are then 
chosen and given prizes of savings bonds 
ranging from $25 to $100—donated by a 
Detroit business concern. 

Since enactment of Michigan’s Driver 
Education Law in 1955, Detroit high 
schools have stepped up their program of 
driver education in the city’s school sys- 
tem. The Michigan Driver Education law 
requires that any youth under 18 must 
successfully pass an approved course in 
driver education before he may apply for 
a driver license. The effect of the law is 
to make driver education compulsory, as 
the law also requires that all public 
school districts make the course available 
to all boys under 18. The State reim- 


burses each district up to $25 for each 
enrolled student. More than 14,000 stu- 
dents can now be accommodated each 
year. Students are judged basically on 
three points—skill, knowledge, and at- 
titude. If they fail in any category, they 
fail the course. 


Traffic Law Enforcement 


The basic purpose of traffic law en- 
forcement, in its broad sense, is to off- 
set selfish individual motivation and gain 
voluntary compliance with traffic rules 
and regulations on the part of all motor- 
ists and pedestrians. To be truly effective, 
traffic law enforcement must be directed 
and applied by trained personnel. It must 
be applied selectively—that is, at the 
places where accidents are occurring, at 
the times they are occurring, and with 
emphasis on the violations which pre- 
dominantly contribute to accidents. 

This requires that traffic laws be up- 
to-date and enforceable, that trained per- 
sonnel in sufficient numbers be made 
available and assigned proportionately, 
that adequate equipment be provided, 
and that the courts and prosecutors rec- 
ognize the importance of a traffic law 
enforcement program to the welfare of 
the community. 

In January, 1937, the Safety Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police was invited by the mayor, the 
police commissioner and the Common 
Council to assist in the reorganization 
of the traffic work of the Detroit Police 
Department. This invitation followed a 
Christmas week during which 25 persons 
were killed in traffic, and a year in which 
the city had recorded a total of 357 
traffic fatalities. 

Work was begun in February. As a 
result of this reorganization, there were 
introduced the essential elements for an 
improvement in Detroit’s enforcement 
activity. 

Specifically, the important steps in this 
work were: 

(1) The Accident Investigation Bureau 
was abolished and the Accident 
Prevention Bureau was estab- 
lished; 

(2) The personnel of the Foot Traffic 
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Unit was reduced; 

The Motorcycle Division was ex- 

panded through the addition of 

75 men; 

The Traffic Survey Bureau was 

abolished; 

The statistical work of this unit 

was assumed by the newly-created 

Records and Analysis Section of 

the Accident Prevention Bureau; 

and 

A full-time professional police 

officer—the director of traffic— 

was appointed third deputy com- 

missioner in charge of traffic. 

Such changes brought about consider- 

able improvement in Detroit’s traffic law 
enforcement program and produced sub- 
stantial reductions in traffic fatalities in 
the years following. The changes were 
accompanied by careful selection of per- 
sonnel from within the department, and 
special training for officers assigned to 
the units concerned with traffic law en- 
forcement. 


Sought Further Improvement 


Despite decreases in fatalities during 
the period immediately following the in- 
ception of Detroit’s coordinated effort in 
traffic improvement, continuous attention 
and study was given to ways in which 
the overall enforcement activity could 
be further improved. 

Although the basic structure of the en- 
forcement function remained essentially 
the same, subsequent events and their 
effects on the traffic situation resulted in 
periodic modifications and refinements in 
the enforcement effort based on the grow- 
ing complexity and specialization in- 
herent in modern police work. Perhaps 
the most important of these is decen- 
tralization of the responsibility for direct 
enforcement effort—making each precinct 
responsible for the quality and quantity 
of the enforcement activity carried out. 

Detroit’s total area of more than 121 
square miles is divided into fourteen 
police precincts ranging in size from 1.3 
square miles, downtown, to 45.4 square 
miles in the northwest section. Precinct 
commands wage a continuing and relent- 
less battle against traffic accidents and 
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congestion on the 2,600 miles of streets 
under their jurisdiction. 

Spearheading the precinct traffic acci- 
dent prevention activities is the precinct 
safety officer. While all of the officers 
of the precinct from the commanding 
officer down are concerned with traffic 
operations, it is the safety officer who 
sparks the program within the precinct 
to save lives, prevent injuries, and im- 
prove traffic conditions. 


Duties of Safety Officer 


The general duties of the precinct 
safety officer are to serve as liaison to 
the commanding officer on all traffic ac- 
cident prevention matters, to furnish the 
precinct command with information on 
traffic safety activities and anzalysis of 
accidents, and to promote an educational 
program within the precinct coordinated 
with the overall city-wide program. 

The precinct safety officer is assigned 
to an individual precinct but he works 
under the direction of the Traffic Safety 
Bureau in planning, developing and im- 
plementing the educational program and 
special emphasis programs. His specific 
duties, carried out in cooperation with 
the Department of Streets and Traffic, 
the Traffic Safety Association, public 
and parochial schools and other com- 
munity agencies, are: 

—To keep accident records. The precinct 
safety officer furnishes the precinct com- 
mand with the complete picture of the 
traffic problem for purposes of setting 
up an educational program, instructing 
patrolmen and for officer assignment in 
selective enforcement measures; 

—To teach traffic schools. Safety officers 
conduct schools in specific programs and 
in-service training schools for police 
officers, as well as visiting high schools to 
provide special classes in traffic safety; 
—To make community contacts. A large 
part of the safety officer’s job is to en- 
hance awareness on the part of the com- 
munity through such devices as provid- 
ing news releases on safety programs for 
editors of weekly newspapers, and con- 
tacting churches, private companies and 
industrial corporations, businessmen, 
theaters, and civic organizations; 
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—To make traffic analyses. In addition 
to analyzing accidents, safety officers 
make special studies on congestion and 
other traffic problems. They keep reports 
of traffic hazards, neighborhood com- 
plaints on traffic violations and records 
of traffic tie-ups. Part of their job is to 
do on-the-spot research and make recom- 
mendations with respect to traffic engi- 
neering; 

—To distribute safety publicity materials. 
A basic part of the educational work in 
the planned precinct programs is the dis- 
tribution of publicity on traffic safety— 
much of it furnished by Detroit’s Traffic 
Safety Association. Special high-accident 
area posters, window display posters, leaf- 
lets, bumper stickers, are all part of the 
materials used. 


Specific Highlights 


Some specific highlights in Detroit’s 
traffic law enforcement program: 

In October, 1954, Police Commission- 
er Edward S. Piggins issued a special 
message to the citizens of Detroit which 
would be passed out to motorists. The 
message detailed why policemen issue 
traffic tickets, what violations were caus- 
ing most of the traffic deaths and what 
the accident situation actually was for 
that year. It urged motorists and pedes- 
trians to cooperate and, while it included 
a warning that those who didn’t would 
be dealt with firmly, it added that the 
police would be much happier with 
fewer accidents to investigate and fewer 
citations to hand out. The message was 
read to all police officers at station roll 
calls prior to public distribution so that 
they would be fully informed on the ac- 
tion to be taken. More than one million 
copies of the message were produced and 
distributed, many of them at 12 high- 
accident-frequency intersections ringing 
the central downtown area. 

In March of 1955, the Traffic Co-Or- 
dinating Committee set up an eight-week 
concentrated campaign directed against 
speeding drivers. A new element was the 
introduction of electrical speed timing de- 
vices (radar and electric speed watch) 
which were used as enforcement aids in 
the stepped-up enforcement of speed 
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laws. The planned use of the speed tim- 
ers was based on analyses of accidents 
involving speed and the locations where 
speeding was known to be a special 
problem. 

In July, 1955, the Traffic Safety Bureau 
moved to combat a sharp rise in child 
traffic fatalities in the first six months 
of that year. Four patrolmen were added 
to the school section of the Bureau. In 
cooperation with Detroit public and paro- 
chial schools, the Bureau conducts traffic 
safety programs in the schools, super- 
vises the work of the safety-patrol boys 
and trains them in their duties, does the 
same with the civilian crossing guards— 
a group of women who are assigned to 
intersections ‘to help children’ cross 
safely. 

A rise in the number of traffic deaths 
during the months of October and 
November, 1957, caused the Police De- 
partment to shuffle the assignments of its 
traffic law enforcement units to place 
increased patrols on the street during the 
peak accident periods anticipated for the 
shorter period of daylight and otherwise 
increased driving hazards of December. 
Special assignments put 107 motorcycle 
patrols on duty in known accident areas 
and at critical times. 


Decentralized Training 


December of 1958 saw the introduc- 
tion of a continuing decentralized in- 
service training program to ensure the 
most effective and efficient use of man- 
power and equipment. The ultimate goal 
is a sustained program for all personnel 
on the precinct level. The first require- 
ment was to build a corps of instructors 
within the department. After careful 
screening, 27 lieutenants of demonstrated 
ability and intelligence were selected to 
receive specialized training as instructors. 
The teaching of the “teachers” is pro- 
vided by Michigan State University’s 
Highway Traffic Safety Center and its 
College of Education. 

Heavily increased traffic enforcement 
activity in Detroit has permitted favor- 
able modifications in the general ap- 
proach to the traffic safety problem. 
There has been greater emphasis on the 
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Violations 
Carrying 
Convictions 
379,794 
391,742 
357,605 
333,793 
289,510 


Year 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 





prevention of accidents. Police officers 
are more concerned with apprehending 
dangerous violators before they cause ac- 
cidents than with punishing them after 
the event. As an illustration of such pre- 
ventive measures, nearly 100,000 per- 
sons over the age of 18 attend police 
traffic schools every year. Located in 
various schools and recreation areas 
throughout the city, seven of these 
schools offer a three-hour course each 
week to citizens desiring to learn more 
about traffic laws, how to avoid accidents, 
and recommended driving procedures 
and attitudes. 


A graphic representation of the seri- 
ousness with which the Detroit Police 
Department regards its traffic law en- 
forcement activity appears in the city’s 
enforcement index. This index shows the 
relationship between casualty accidents 
and moving violations; it is calculated by 
dividing the number of hazardous mov- 
ing violations (for which convictions were 
obtained) in a given period, by the com- 
bined number of fatal and injury acci- 
dents occurring in the same period. An 
enforcement index of 20 is considered 
by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police to be the minimum standard. 
Detroit’s enforcement index for the past 
five years is shown in the table above. 


Traffic Safety and the Courts 


About one out of every three drivers 
tried in Detroit Traffic Court on State 
misdemeanor charges is given a straight 
jail sentence without the alternative of 
paying a fine. This illustrates the type of 
policy that has been adopted by De- 
troit’s Traffic Court to match vigorous 
enforcement efforts by the police. 


The Traffic Court is known formally 
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DETROIT ENFORCEMENT INDEX 


Casualty 
Accidents 
(fatal and injury) 
12,134 
12,971 
13,048 
13,990 
13,602 


Enforcement 
Index 
31.3 
30.2 
28.9 
23.8 
21.2 





as the Traffic and Ordinance Division of 
Recorder’s Court. It was established as 
a separate court to handle traffic cases in 
1931 under action by the Michigan State 
Legislature. 

Stiff sentences for traffic violators 
handed down by this court through the 
years have constituted one of the key 
factors in the success of Detroit’s traffic 
accident prevention program. An analysis 
of court records over a five-year period 
showed that (1) 35 per cent of the de- 
fendants received straight jail sentences; 
(2) 52 per cent paid fines, averaging 
$48.15; and (3) another 6 per cent served 
jail sentences because they could not pay 
the fines imposed. 

Essentially the Traffic Court handles 
three broad categories of traffic cases. 
These are: 

1. Felonies such as manslaughter and 
leaving the scene of an injury acci- 
dent, and high misdemeanors, such 
as second-offense drunken driving 
and negligent homicide; 

. State misdemeanors, such as drunk- 
en driving, reckless driving and op- 
erator-license offenses. 

.City ordinance traffic violations, 
such as speeding. running a red light 
or stop sign. 

Two traffic judges handle all cases in 
the first two categories, although they are 
sometimes assisted by visiting judges 
when the case load is unusually heavy. 
City ordinance traffic cases are almost 
wholly handled by Traffic Court referees, 
of which there are five. Their function 
is to swear witnesses, hear testimony and 
make recommendations to the judges re- 
garding the disposition of these cases. 

Activity of this court represents a rec- 
ord of firm dealing with serious traffic 
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violations probably unmatched by any 
other court in the United States. Drunken 
driving, reckless driving and operator- 
license offenses (such as driving after sus- 
pension or revocation of license) com- 
prise 99 per cent of the state misde- 
meanor cases. While approximately one- 
third of the total number of drivers con- 
victed in these cases received straight 
jail sentences, nearly six out of ten driv- 
ers convicted of drunken driving were 
jailed. 

In 1950, alarmed by a sharp rise in 
fatal accidents and an increase in acci- 
dents of all types, Traffic Court Judges 
George T. Murphy and John D. Watts 
introduced a change in traffic court 
policy. Before announcing their plans the 
two judges conferred with police depart- 
ment officials, the city traffic engineers, 
and heads of the Traffic Safety Associa- 
tion and the Automobile Club of Michi- 
gan and were assured of full support by 
these agencies and organizations. They 
then issued a joint statement of policy 
which analyzed the traffic situation and 
said, in part: 

“We are convinced that most drivers 
are law-abiding citizens who honestly 
attempt to observe the traffic laws and 
we urge their Continued cooperation. 

“Yet we have noticed on the part 
of some of our drivers a marked in- 
crease in fast driving and an attitude 
that shows a flagrant disrespect for the 
law. 

“Because we believe that a traffic 
law violator, who is given a jail sen- 
tence and who is denied the use of his 
automobile for an extended period of 
time, will become a more law-observ- 
ing driver, this court is putting into 


Traffic Toll Rise Halts 


The steady seven-month rise in the 
nation’s traffic death toll came to a halt 
in August, the National Safety Council 
has reported. 

Highway fatalities for that month held 
even with August of last year—3,450 in 
each instance. This not only was the first 
month in 1959 to show no increase over 
1958, but the August record contrasted 
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effect a continuing policy to penalize 

willful, thoughtless and careless viola- 

tors. 

“It will be the policy of this court 
to impose straight jail sentences and 
to suspend drivers’ licenses for a mini- 
mum. of 60 days in those cases 
where . . 

“1. Motorists are convicted of reckless 

driving under the state law, where 

speeding or drinking is a factor, and 

“2. Speeders are found guilty of driv- 

ing 15 miles or more above the estab- 

lished speed limit in business and 
residential areas, and 

“3. Persons are convicted of driving 

under the influence of intoxicating 

beverages. (Such drivers automatically 
lose their licenses for 90 days under 
state laws.)” 

The new policy went into effect on 
May 8, 1950. It was given extensive pub- 
licity by newspapers and radio stations 
and was quickly labeied as a “get tough” 
policy, a “drive” or a “crackdown.” But 
the court stated that the policy was in- 
tended to be continued and it has been 
ever since. 

Although the two judges consistently 
hand down stiff sentences for serious 
traffic violations, both have been re- 
elected several times. Judge Murphy has 
been on the Traffic Court bench since 
1936, Judge Watts since 1945. Neither 
has ever had any serious opposition. This 
is convincing proof that Detroit prefers 
a firm court policy, that the community 
as a whole favors its continuance. * 
(The concluding article in the December 
issue will discuss the role of traffic en- 
gineering and summarize the Detroit 
program.) 


in August 


with increases in earlier months. 

“On the basis of the August figures 
and a definite slowdown in the pace of 
the traffic toll in July and June,” the 
Council statement continued, “there is 
now reason to hope that the number of 
traffic deaths for the entire year of 1959 
may fall considerably below our earlier 
estimate of almost 40,000. 
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FREEWAYS... 


(Continued from page 10) 


seem to be particularly important in free- 
way operations relate to general rather 
than specific behavior and therefore do 
not lend themselves so well to patrolman- 
offender discussion; in the second place, 
opportunities for enforcement officers to 
speak to drivers are less frequent on frec- 
ways than on ordinary roads. This is 
partly because patrol officers avoid the 
hazards of stopping motorists on high 
speed operations, and partly because the 
circumstances requiring such stopping 
are less frequent. Furthermore, more than 
two-thirds of the motorist-patrol contact 
arise from service rather than accident or 
enforcement functions and consequently 
do not lend themselves well to instruc- 
tions on matters of safety. 


Radio Has Advantages 


Conventional means of communica- 


tion with the general public, the press 


and the radio, can play a part in the 
peculiar problems of freeway driving. 
For this purpose the necessary repetition 
of simple ideas becomes distasteful to the 
reader or listener so that the tendency is 
to turn away from it, especially among 
those who would benefit most by heeding 
the instruction. Radio would seem to 
offer considerably more promise than 
ordinary publications. It lends itself well 
to repetition and has the advantage of 
reaching many drivers while they are 
actually driving on freeways because 
radio listening in cars is probably more 
common there than anywhere. Some ex- 
cellent use has already been made of 
radio by spot announcements of tem- 
porary hazardous and congestion situa- 
tions which should be understood and 
watched by the traveler using the free- 
way. A carefully studied extension of 
this kind of instruction might be ex- 
tremely fruitful. It is easy to imagine 
special programs being developed to in- 
terest freeway drivers which could be 
broadcast by stations along the route. 
Some experimental work has already 
been announced on the problem of spe- 
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cial transmitters along the freeway for 
automatic radio communication with 
freeway users. (See story on page 9 of 
this issue—Editor.) 

Driver training schools probably offer 
the most systematic way of instructing 
drivers who may be using freeways. Pres- 
ent courses are directed essentially at 
securing drivers’ licenses, but they also 
touch upon the problems of freeway driv- 
ing. To make them more effective, spe- 
cific instructions in the textbooks used 
would have to be increased, and instruc- 
tors would have to be persuaded that it 
would be desirable to devote additional 
time to this subject. A few schools are 
so located that the students can be given 
limited experience in freeway driving as 
part of the behind-the-wheel instruction, 
but this does not include prolonged op- 
eration, night operation, or high-speed op- 
eration. Perhaps the most useful instruc- 
tion for freeway driving that could be 
introduced in the behind-the-wheel train- 
ing phase would be some experience in 
emergency stops. Then the sensations 
would not be an entirely unfamiliar ex- 
perience, and the feeling of stopping from 
high speed would be a matter of person- 
al experience rather than classroom or 
textbook descriptions. The possibility of 
having special instruction for freeway 
operation has been considered. Such a 
“postgraduate” course would not be 
popular and would probably be avoided 
by most students of driving unless there 
is some unusual inducement such as a 
licensing provision that would permit the 
freeway operation only to those who 
have received special instruction in it or 
demonstrated special proficiencies for it. 
Violators’ Schools 

Violators’ schools might include some 
special mention of freeway driving, but 
they are not a promising source of in- 
struction. In the first place, these sessions 
usually concentrate upon the discussion 
of road rules which have been violated 
rather than upon the general driving prac- 
tices more necessary for safety in free- 


_ way operation. In the second place, they 


are generally practicable only in connec- 
tion with municipal courts in metropoli- 
tan centers. Justices of the peace in com- 
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munities where violations of freeway 
traffic rules are tried, rarely have a satis- 
factory option of assigning violators to a 
special school. 

Instructions at toll facilities have been 
suggested. These may be very useful for 
instruction regarding temporary hazards 
such as ice and fog that would be en- 
countered by the driver in the next 
couple of hours, but otherwise congestion 
at toll facilities and reluctance of the 
driver to tarry make systematic instruc- 
tion of this kind almost impossible. 

Experience will in time develop better 
freeway drivers. Nearly every freeway 
has more accidents per mile when new 
than later. Part of the improvement is 
doubtless due to small improvements in 
signing, lighting, and shoulder stabiliza- 
tion, 

But experience may be slow and possibly 
unreliable. It may teach best those who 
perhaps need it least. 


Conclusions 


The special design features of free- 
ways reduce the importance of certain 
driver characteristics from the standpoint 
of safety and increase the importance of 
others. Especially important in such driv- 
ing is the tendency of many drivers to 
reduce vigilance under less stimulating 
conditions and the lack of driver experi- 
ence in coping with emergencies when 
operating at freeway speeds. 

Drivers will eventually learn to over- 
come many of the propensities which 
contribute to freeway accidents. This will 
come in time by experience that may be 
greatly accelerated by systematic effort 
on the part of educators and _ traffic 
authorities. Because the freeway driving 
situation requires infrequent application 
of rather general principles rather than 
frequent application of specific road 
rules, training to meet these requirements 
will not be simple. 

Highway designers should continue 
their efforts to make freeways which will 
depend as little as possible upon special 
driver training for safe operation. Both 
car and road designers must also think 
of providing the driver with optimum 
clues as to speed and position. * 
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Revise "5SMV 
Estimate 


Motor-vehicle registrations are expect- 
ed to reach 70,416,000 for 1959, or 3.1 
percent more than in 1958, Federal High- 
way Administrator B. D. Tallamy has 
announced. 

The rate of increase reversed the de- 
clining trend of the past several years. 
The 1959 estimate, prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is based on reports 
of state registration agencies. 

Passenger cars are expected to total 
58,591,000 for 1959, a 3.0 percent in- 
crease over 1958. Trucks and buses are 
expected to number 11,825,000, a gain 
of 3.5 percent. 


Recent annual increases in total reg- 
istrations, which reached a peak in 1955 
when the automotive industry attained 
a record sales volume, have been as 
follows: 

Ande S's pais 4.1 
ss eS ae arr 7.2 
SS 4.0 
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See 3.1 


percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 


percent 
(estimated ) 


California leads the states in expected 
total 1959 registrations with 7.3 million, 
followed by New York with 4.9 million. 
Texas and Pennsylvania will each have 
slightly over four million; Ohio, Illinois, 
and Michigan, over three million; New 
Jersey and Florida, over two million. 
These nine states account for 51 percent 
of the total registrations. In addition to 
these states, 18 others are expected to 
have over one million registrations each. 


Arizona leads in anticipated increase 
in total registrations with 9.6 percent, 
followed by Florida with seven, Utah 
with 6.1, and New Mexico with 5.7 per- 
cent. Fourteen states have expected gains 
of four percent or more. Only six states 
will have gains of less than two percent. 
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POLICE 


By John Coatman, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1959, 240 pp. 


Reviewed by GERALD O’CONNELL 
Director of Training, The Traffic Institute 


T HIS VOLUME is part of the Home 
University Library of Modern Knowl- 
edge series published by the Oxford 
University Press. It was mentioned 
briefly in the July, 1959, TD&R Book 
Notes column, but not fully reviewed at 
that time. 

Although slanted toward English law 
enforcement, it is an interesting and in- 
formative discussion of the growth of 
police. Chapters are devoted to police 
in government, rise of organized police 
forces in England and in other English 
speaking countries, as well as in France 
and Germany. 

These are followed by a discussion of 
the general structure of police services: 
police at work; police training; police, 
the public and the press; the totalitarian 
power of military and colonial police 
forces; international cooperation, police 
and society, and an interesting summary 
dealing with problems of the future. 

We doubt that the author traveled in 
the United States, but instead draws on 
published materials for his reference to 
United States police practices. 

However, this is a minor point. The 
author makes a very real contribution to 
a problem that no one country has 
solved, as yet, in a satisfactory manner. 
This is the question of organizations 
representing police personnel as _ trade 
unions represent their members. 

England is almost unique in its com- 
plete avoidance of the use of the ex- 
pression, “trade union,” in regard to the 
three bodies which represent the different 
ranks of the police service—namely, the 
Association of Chief Police Officers, the 
Superintendents’ Conferences, and the 
Police Federation. 
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The first named includes all officers 
above the rank of chief superintendent, 
and has as its object “the promotion of 
the welfare and efficiency of the police 
service—and the provision of machinery 
for discussion and consultation on mat- 
ters affecting the police service.” 

The Superintendents’ Conference is 
just what the name implies: “A confer- 
ence of officers holding the rank of 
superintendent.” At _ their periodical 
meetings they discuss their own condi- 
tions of service as weil as professional 
subjects. 

The Police Federation is a statutory 
body set up under Section I of the Police 
Act of 1919 and gives its purpose as 
that of “enabling the members of the 
police forces in England and Wales to 
consider and bring to the notice of the 
police authorities and the Secretary of 
State all the matters affecting their wel- 
fare and efficiency other than questions 
of discipline and promotion affecting in- 
dividuals.” The same section further 
states that “the Police Federation and 
every branch thereof shall be entirely 
independent and unassociated with any 
other body outside of the police service.” 

The whole question of the position of 
the police in relation to the lawful and 
proper presentation of grievances, real 
or fancied, is of crucial importance and 
is a problem which every national gov- 
ernment will have to solve in a manner 
satisfactory both to the police and to a 
nation. Even the British system may 
have to be modified in response to serv- 
ice demands, but it is undoubtedly the 
best from the points of view both of the 
potice and of the public they serve, and 
it is being widely studied abroad. 
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TURNOVER. 


(Continued from page 16) 


a desire to return to a profession 
or skill; d) inadequate plan for 
promotion; or e) reasons of prin- 
ciple. On the other hand, men of 
lower potential tend to leave be- 
cause of a) job pressure—super- 
visory, Organizational, or sheer 
work load; b) the job has become 
too competitive, as reflected in the 
demands of training or rising 
standards of service; c) an oppor- 
tunity elsewhere for greater securi- 
ty; or d) an opportunity which 
entails less work at comparable 
pay. 

A study of the personalities and 
backgrounds* of men leaving. We 
tend to give special attention to 
high intelligence or aptitude, but 
only in recent years have we begun 
to look closely and critically at 
what makes a man “tick.” Men 
with high intelligence do not al- 
ways have the proper motivation, 
suitable attitudes, or the right total 
personality needed for police serv- 
ice. Of separations we are in- 
clined to say, “They’re leaving, so 
why bother now?” And we never 
do learn why they were misfits. 


May Open New Areas 


These are, of course, only suggestions 


for special studies, each of which in 
turn may open new areas to be explored 
in a particular department. 

When a man is fired, we usually have 
a simple classification for the reason. 
We may tag it as incompetence, insub- 
ordination, inattention to duty, or con- 
duct subversive of good order and dis- 
cipline. But we need to know much 
more. How well was the man screened? 
Did anyone look for undesirable atti- 


*A study reported in the March-April issue, 


1959, 


tudes or personality traits? Why could 
he not have been developed into a com- 
petent officer? What circumstances, direct 
or accumulated, produced his poor at- 
titude or misconduct? We tend to criti- 
cize the man who gets into difficulty 
rather than examine the system which 
permits such situations to develop. We 
must look for all clues to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar situation or con- 
dition, just as in accident investigation 
we look for facts to help prevent future 
accidents. Most departments can find 
the answers needed to solve their turn- 
over problems in the proper analysis of 
facts relating to quits and dismissals. 


Re-examination of Processes 


Clues to the turnover problem may not 
always be found in special studies of 
quits or dismissals. Re-examination and 
re-appraisal of all personnel processes 
may be required. In many departments 
these processes have been reduced to 
mere routines. In some cases the basic 
circumstances and conditions have 
changed —- particularly those affecting 
motivation, attitudes, and working con- 
ditions — with little or no change in 
personnel standards or selection proc- 
esses. Some of the more critical areas in 
which re-examination may be needed are: 

1. Selection processes. Are you ensur- 

ing adequate understanding of 
what the policemen’s job really is 
— including wages, benefits, work- 
ing conditions, job opportunities, 
retirement, and all other pertinent 
facts about the job? Are you keep-. 
ing the public informed about the 
continuing need for qualified ap- 
plicants? Does your application 
form include questions which ex- 
plore motivations, interests, sig- 
nificant work-history, and other 
relevant areas? Are you making 
efficient character and personality 
investigations, and using the in- 


of Personnel Administration, reviewed some of the 


items which tend to predict greatest permanency in employmert of U. S. Border Patrol inspectors. These 


items are: 1. 


jobs. 5. Having never been unemployed. 6. 
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Refusal to accept temporary employmeni. 
longer. 3. Holding jobs for an average of sixteen to fifty months. 4. ig a 

Not having scattered jobs 
grades 3 to 7. 8. Not having been arrested. 9. Not having a technical license or skills. 
been discharged for cause. (Similar studies could be made in police service.) 


2. Holding a previous job twelve months or 
had from one to five previous 
. Having been in military pay 
10. Not having 
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formation to exclude some other- 
wise qualified applicants? Are you 
hiring without sufficient personal 
contact or interview, or without 
full use of a background check? 
Have you reduced standards of re- 
cruitment or screening, without 
recognizing that such measures are 
merely opiates—temporary appeas- 
ers or pain-killers—and not cures 
for turnover problems? 


Placement. On what basis are de- 
cisions made as to the assignment 
of a man? Are you using all avail- 
able guides for effective placement, 
or do you use the old (and waste- 
ful) “give him a try” policy? How 
do you handle the man who wants 
to be transferred? Are you using 
transfer as a disciplinary device? 
Are you utilizing placement and 
rotation of assignment as an ef- 
fective training device? 
Orientation to the job, the people, 
and the organization. Are you 
taking advantage of the fact that 
first impressions are usually the 
strongest? Do you have a planned 
induction and orientation program 
which includes: a) departmental 
history, organization, and program; 
b) employment terms and condi- 
tions; c) who does what, and who 
has authority for what; d) rules, 
regulations, requirements, and 
standards; e) where and how em- 
ployee facilities and services are 
obtained? Do you have fixed re- 
sponsibility for the orientation of 
new employees? 

Training. Are you aware that train- 
ing becomes even more important 
when turnover is high? Are you 
using all approaches to training to 
reduce specifically the problems 
which precipitate turnover? Is your 
training program motivational, in- 
spirational, one which seeks to 
evoke desirable attitudes as well as 
to develop necessary skills? Do you 
consider not only the training needs 
of new men, and transferees, but 
the training needs at all job levels, 
on a planned, continuing basis? Are 


your basic training policies in keep- 
ing with current thinking, or are 
your policies and program such 
that men resist training? 
Compensation. Have you made a 
recent study of your total compen- 
sation program, in terms of wages, 
allowances, honorariums, and other 
direct or indirect benefits? Have 
you studied the problem of outside 
employment, and established prac- 
tical policies and controls for such 
work? Have you tended to compare 
police salaries with the prevailing 
wage levels of unskilled or menial 
labor, instead of with the levels of 
sub-professions and_ technical 
skills? 

Working conditions. Have you 
made an inventory and appraisal of 
total working conditions and em- 
ployee benefits? How do these com- 
pare with what industry and other 
police agencies in your region are 
providing? Could you be going too 
far in emphasizing working con- 
ditions and security so that really 
dedicated men are losing interest? 
Supervision. Do you provide for 
enough supervision, realizing that 
in times of expansion or high turn- 
over the need for more and better 
supervision is even more urgent? 
Are your supervisors effective in 
their ability to lead and to get 
along with men; have they had spe- 
cific supervisory training? How are 
your supervisors selected — by 
seniority? through politics? through 
paper exams only? because of faith- 
ful service? through their ability as 
policemen? for their ability to lead 
and mold men? Do your super- 
visors report and evaluate all per- 
tinent facts in periodic perform- 
ance evaluations or “ratings?” Do 
the supervisors discover and cor- 
rect small deficiencies before they 
become habits or produce larger 
difficulties? Do your supervisors 
realize that probation is a time to 
be most critical rather than least 
critical of new employees? 


8. Exit interviews. Do you use exit 
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interviews to find out why individ- 
ual officers quit? Do you accept any 
reason given without question? Do 
you try to learn how employees 
get into the various difficulties 
which lead to their dismissal or 
resignation? Do you get construc- 
tive expressions of opinion of the 
department, the job, the people, 
and the policies from departing 
employees? Does anyone interview 
the employee’s wife or friends or 
neighbors to check out his real 
reason for leaving? 


Program to Reduce Turnover 


It should be apparent that no pre- 
determined program for reducing turn- 
over will necessarily be effective. What 
works for Albany may be useless in Al- 
buquerque, and vice versa. If the prob- 
lem is a serious defect in the supervisory 
structure, then increased wages or bene- 
fits will have only a temporary effect. If 
the problem is one of inadequate stand- 
ards or haphazard screening, then in- 
creased wages, better working conditions, 
or improved supervision will not guaran- 
tee the procurement of better men. Only 
after intensive study has been given to 
the particular conditions that give rise to 
a personnel problem in a department 
should decisions be made on how to rem- 
edy the problem. The action to be taken 
must be specific, and aimed at specific 
objectives. Only in this way can you 
predict the success or the failure of your 
action with some degree of accuracy. 

Earlier we discussed the direct and 
hidden costs of turnover. Any action 
aimed at remedying turnover will prob- 
ably cost money. But it may cost far 
more to do nothing! How much it will 
cost, and how the money will be spent, 
depend primarily upon how accurately 
the problem is diagnosed and upon how 
carefully the various remedies are 
directed 

Increasing recruitment activity will 
cost money. Improving the selection proc- 
esses, e.g., giving more and better ex- 
aminations, will cost money. Training 
programs aimed at stimulating interest, 
higher morale, and motivation will cost 
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money. Increasing salaries and employ- 
ment benefits will cost money. But no 
standard formula or program can tell 
you in what areas your best investment 
can be made, or how much will have to 
be invested. 


Too Little, Too Late 


In the dilemma of turnover, many 
jurisdictions have been hesitant about 
positive preventive investment. Others 
have provided the classic “too little, too 
late,”; still others have merely recog- 
nized the direct costs of turnover but 
have ignored the hidden costs. There is 
real need to sell the appropriating agency 
—the city council or the legislature— 
on the necessity for supporting the reme- 
dial program. For example, $50,000 in- 
vested in better employee selection and 
working conditions may save $250,000 
through reducing turnover. This is a 
worthwhile investment in the fullest 
sense. 


We must remember that spending 
money in itself will not necessarily solve 
the problem. Wary legislators must be 
convinced of the existence of a real turn- 
over problems, of your identification of 
the fundamental causes, and of the po- 
tential value of the proposed remedies, 
before they will untie the purse strings. 
Most of them will also want to be con- 
vinced that you have made every reason- 
able effort to solve the problem without 
additional expense. * 





TD&R BONUS 


Traffic Digest and Review subscribers 
may obtain a free copy of an informative 
24-page booklet on nighttime highway 
safety as a special bonus this month. 

“Guide to Nighttime Highway Safety” 
has been published by the Street and 
Highway Safety Lighting Bureau. The 
booklet describes the contribution to 
safer highway travel that can be made 
by adequate highway lighting. To obtain 
your copy write: TD&R Lighting Bonus, 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, II. 
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KNOW THE LAW... 


(Continued from page 19) 


until he has gotten to a place of 
safety. The word ‘pass’ is used in this 
section of the Code where the parties 
are traveling in the opposite direction 
as well as in the same direction. Gue 
v. Wilson, 87 S.C. 144, 69 S.E. 99. 


“To the same effect is section 1629 
of the Code, which requires | the 
motorist who meets on the public 
highway any other person traveling 
in the opposite direction to reasonably 
turn to the right of the center of such 
highway, ‘so as.to pass without in- 
terference;’ and requires the motorist 
on overtaking any such other person, 
to ‘pass on the left side thereof;’ and 
the word ‘pass’ applies whether the 
parties meet or overtake one another. 
Therefore, the law of the road as en- 
acted by the statutory provisions of 
this state uniformly forbid the passing 
under the circumstances set forth in 
each act and make this word applica- 
ble where the parties approach each 
other from the opposite direction and 
thus meet on the highway as well as 
where the parties overtake one the 
other and thus circumvent one an- 
other. We hold, therefore, that the 
language of the statute in question 
applies in both instances and is in- 
tended to regulate the operation of 
all motor vehicles upon the public 
highways when approaching in the 
same direction, or in the opposite 
direction, any school bus which has 
stopped to take on and discharge 
school children, or for either purpose. 
The statute is mandatory, and all such 
motor vehicles must stop and shall re- 
main stopped before passing any 
school bus at rest on the highway as 
provided by the statute.”® 
A driver going in the opposite direc- 

tion passes a school bus if his vehicle 
proceeds past its front end before stop- 
ping. This situation arose in a New York 
case® in which defendant was charged 


with unlawfully passing a stopped school 
bus. He had approached it from the op- 
posite direction and did not stop his car 
until its front end had passed beyond 
the front end of the bus. In affirming de- 
fendant’s conviction the court said: 

“The defendant contends, that un- 
der the evidence, there is a reasonable 
doubt as to whether the defendant 
actually passed the school bus. There 
was sufficient evidence before the trial 
court to find, that after the school 
bus had stopped to discharge passen- 
gers with red signal lights flashing as 
required by the statute, the defendant 
who was operating his car in an op- 
posite direction, upon meeting the 
school bus failed to stop until the 
front end of his car was opposite the 
rear portion of the bus. The defendant 
was not only warned by the flashing 
red signal lights, but the driver also 
signaled the defendant by blowing his 
horn and waving, when it appeared as 
if the defendant were not going to 
stop. The statute provides that any 
pupils crossing the highway must cross 
in front of the bus and the driver shall 
keep the bus halted with the red signal 
lights flashing until such pupils have 
reached the opposite side of the high- 
way. From this provision of the 
statute, it seems apparent that the 
purpose of the statute would be de- 
feated unless the driver meeting a 
school bus came to a complete stop 
before passing the front end of the 
bus.” 


Crossing in Front 


Where a motorist attempts to cross 
in front of a school bus at an intersection 
when it has stopped to receive or dis- 
charge school children, it has been held 
he is meeting or overtaking the bus and 
must stop as directed by statute. This 
was the decision of a Garden City, New 
York, police magistrate, reasoning as 
follows: 

“I find no reported case in point 
and shall, therefore, attempt to inter- 
pret the intent of the Legislature. 
What is the meaning of ‘overtaking or 


8. Fisher v. J. H. Sheridan Co., 182 S.C. 316, 189 S.E. 356 (1936). 
9. People v. Janoske, 206 Misc. 155, 132 N.Y.S.2d 186 (Broome Co. Ct.-1954). 
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meeting’? Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary—Fifth Edition defines ‘Meet- 
ing * * * 2. A junction, intersection, 
or confluence’; and upon defining 
‘Junction * * * 2. The place or point 
of union; specif., the place where lines 
of a railway meet or cross.’ Funk & 
Wagnall’s College Standard Dictionary 
defines ‘Meet—come together; to ap- 
proach each other so as to arrive at 
the same place; as where the roads 
meet.’ Webster’s Universal Dictionary 
defines ‘Meet—To come together; as 
by approach from Opposite or different 
directions.’ 


“From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that the Legislature intended it to be 
a violation if a vehicle met or crossed 
a school bus or where a vehicle and 
school bus could arrive at the same 
place or come together in opposite or 
different directions. That is exactly 
what happened in this case. 


“In the ordinary, usual street inter- 
sections in residential areas there are 
four corners and homes on all four 
sides, so that a child’s home could 
well have been at or near any one of 
the corners and a child could have 
been compelled to cross in front of an 
automobile to reach his home. In the 
case at bar, the railroad being on the 
south, without a crossing, it would not 
be likely that a child either entering 
or leaving a school bus would be com- 
ing from or gcing to the railroad 
tracks. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
that children would be chasing one 
another or running in any direction. 
Had the defendant’s automobile been 
traveling in a westerly direction a few 
feet from the northerly curb it would 
have been about eleven or twelve feet 
in front of the bus. Again I say that 
the safety of children is of paramount 
importance.”!” 

Many statutes follow the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code and provide that the driver 
of a vehicle on a highway having sepa- 
rate roadways need not stop upon meet- 
ing or passing a school bus which is 


10. N. 3, supra. 
11. Uniform Vehicle Code (19*6) Sec. 11-707(a). 


12. Pippinger v. State, 34 N.E.2d 63 (Oh.App.-1936). 
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stopped on a different roadway, nor on 
a controlled access highway where load- 
ing zones are provided and where pedes- 
trians are not permitted to cross the 
roadway.11 ‘ 


Some statutes, such as that of Ohio, 
specifically require the overtaking vehicle 
to remain stopped until the children have 
reached the nearest adjacent side of the 
highway. In a case appealed to the Ohio 
Appellate Court!* the defendant was 
charged with failure to stop when ap- 
proaching a school bus discharging chil- 
dren, having hit a child who had crossed 
at the rear of the bus and was in the 
middle of the roadway. In reversing de- 
fendant’s conviction the court said: 


“Under the provisions of this Sec- 
tion it is the duty of the operator of a 
vehicle, when approaching ihe front or 
rear of a school bus which has been 
stopped outside the limits of a munici- 
pality for the purpose of discharging 
school children, to stop within ten feet 
of said bus and to remain stationary 
until the children have alighted there- 
from and have reached the nearest ad- 
jacent side of the road or highway. If 
the driver of a vehicle has stopped 
according to the mandate of this Sec- 
tion, he may proceed forward just as 
soon as the last passenger has reached 
the nearest adjacent side of the road, 
then the necessity for the stopping of 
other vehicles, which have not yet 
reached a point ten feet from the 
school bus when the last passenger 
has reached the nearest adjacent side 
of the highway, is removed. What is 
the nearest, adjacent side of the high- 
way? The Supreme Court in the case 
of Dixon v. Van Swearingen Com- 
pany, 121 Ohio St. 56, at page 68, 166 
N.E. 887, a page 890, quotes the fol- 
lowing from Hoopes v. City of Omaha, 
99 Neb. 460, 156 N.W. 1047: ‘The 
word “adjacent” is, at least, somewhat 
indefinite. Ordinarily, it means “to lie 
near, close, or contiguous.” Webster. 
Even in its strictest sense it means no 
more than lying near, close, or con- 





tiguous, but not actually touching.’ 


“Under this definition, if the statute 
did not contain the modifying word, 
‘nearest,’ a court might construe the 
word ‘adjacent’,as meaning the oppo- 
site side of théyroad or highway. In 
view of the elasticity of the definition 
of the word ‘adjacent’ such a holding 
might be justified. However, the court 
may not call the opposite side of a 
road or highway the ‘nearest adjacent’ 
side thereof if it would give meaning 
to the word ‘nearest.’ This term desig- 
nates with certainty the point which 
school children should be permitted to 
reach after alighting from a school bus 
before vehicles, which have been 
stopped within ten feet thereof, may 
proceed. It is that side of the road 
nearest to the stopped school bus 
which must necessarily be the right- 
hand side as that side would be desig- 
nated by a person facing in the direc- 
tion in which the bus was headed. 
That the Legislature intended to pro- 
tect school children alighting from a 
school bus until they had reached the 
opposite side of the road may not be 
read into this Statute if the words 
‘nearest’ and ‘adjacent’ are given their 
accepted meanings. In our opinion, the 
act very definitely protects the children 
until they have reached the side of the 
road nearest the school bus from which 
they are alighting and no longer. When 
they have reached this point, they may 
not expect stopped vehicles to longer 
remain standing, nor may they expect 
approaching vehicles to stop within 
ten feet of the school bus. The Attor- 
ney General of Ohio in Opinion No. 
4947, released November 29, 1935, 
has reached a similar conclusion. The 
Court has read this opinion and is in 
accord therewith.” 


Proper Designation as School Bus 


To be entitled to special protection the 
vehicle used to transport school children 
must be appropriately marked as a 
“school bus.” The statutes require 


13. Uniform Vehicle Code (1956) Sec.11-707(b). 


various descriptive markings such as 
SCHOOL BUS printed front and rear on 
the vehicle in letters of a certain height.14 
The purpose of such a provision is to 
alert motorists to the presence of a school 
bus on the highways and give them 
ample time and opportunity to stop as 
occasion demands. 


Not Qualified as Bus 


Where there has been a failure to 
comply with such provisions, the bus 
will not qualify as a “school bus” under 
the statute and motoroists are not duty 
bound to observe any stops which would 
otherwise be required. In an Indiana 
case!* defendant, Willanar, was convicted 
upon an affidavit charging him with pass- 
ing a school bus at a time when the 
school bus was stopped to allow children 
to alight therefrom. In seeking a reversal 
of his conviction defendant maintained 
there were no proper markings on the 
bus from which it could be ascertained 
that it was a school bus he was passing. 
In other words, if he was unable to rec- 
ognize the vehicle as a school bus, he was 
under no obligation to stop upon ap- 
proaching it. The Supreme Court of In- 
diana reversed his conviction and said: 

“In the instant case, the ‘school 
hack’ was a Model T Ford sedan. 

There was nothing about it that dis- 

tinguished it from any other Model T 

Ford sedan except the stickers on the 

front and rear of the car. It cannot be 

said that one is bound to take notice 
of all signs pasted on the windshield 
and rear glass of a Ford car, and if 
one who is driving another car is with- 
out knowledge or facts sufficient to 
put him upon knowledge that the car 
he is passing is a school hack or bus 
stopped for the purpose of taking on 
or letting off school children, then such 
person would not be guilty of violating 
the statute in question. The mere fact 
in itself that he passed such car is not 
sufficient to sustain a conviction. The 
state must go further and show he had 
knowledge that the car he was passing 


14. Willanar v. State, 209 Ind. 264, 198 N.E. 779 (1935). 
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was a ‘school bus’ or ‘school hack’ or 

show such a state of facts that would 

imply knowledge.” 

A similar ruling has been handed 
down by the Georgia Court of Appeals.15 
After commenting “that the bus here in- 
volved was not marked ‘school bus’ as 
required by the statute and in fact was 
not marked in any way to indicate it was 
transporting school children,” that court 
went on to say: 


“So, the coach company regularly 
operates busses used in transporting 
school children to and from Cascade 
Heights School, according to the peti- 
tion, and even though it has a license 
to operate as a common carrier this 
does not exempt it from marking such 
busses ‘school bus’ when and while 
they are being so used in transporting 
school children. The statute plainly 
says that ‘All motor vehicles used in 
transporting school children to and 
from schools shall be distinctly marked 
‘School Bus’ on both front, rear, and 
sides thereof, in letters of not less than 
five inches in length * * *.’ To operate 
the bus in transporting school children 
without its being so marked, under the 
circumstances alleged ‘In the petition, 
was negligence per se. Of course, the 
purpose of marking such a conveyance 
as provided for by Code, § 68-311, 
supra, is for the protection of the chil- 
dren being transported therein and to 
safeguard them against danger from 
other motor vehicles and the traveling 
public. Had the bus here involved 
been marked ‘school bus,’ as required 
by law, this would have been notice 
to the defendant, Henry M. Riley, to 
stop, and the injury sustained by the 
plaintiff would probably not have oc- 
curred, certainly not, had he obeyed 
the law and stopped his car as required 
by Code, § 68-310.” 

The necessity for showing the vehicle 
passed was in fact a school bus is illus- 
trated by a case decided by the City 
Court of Long Beach, New York, in 
1959. Defendant (Robbin) was charged 


15. Dishinger v. Suburban Coach Co., 
16. People v. Robbin, Misc.2d., 
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with failure to stop for a school bus, in 
violation of the statute requiring such 
stop. The New York law defines school 
buses as: “Every motor vehicle owned by 
a public or governmental agency or pri-- 
vate school and operated for the trans- 
portation of pupils, teachers, and other 
persons acting in a supervisory capacity, 
to or from school or school activities or 
privately owned and operated for com- 
pensation for the transportation of pupils, 
teachers and other persons acting in a 
supervisory capacity to or from school 
or school activities.” In this case the 


“prosecution has shown that the vehicle 


was designated as a school bus, but there 
was no proof in the record as to its 
ownership or purpose. The court said: 

“It seems to the Court clear that the 
mandate of this section imposed upon 
the People the duty and obligation of 
proving that, at the time and, place 
alleged in the information, this Vehicle 
was either owned by a public“or gov- 
ernmental agency and being operated 
for the transportation of pupils, teach- 
ers and other persons acting in a super- 
visory capacity to or from school or 
school activities, or privately owned 
and operated for compensation for the 
transportation of pupils, teachers and 
other persons acting in a supervisory 
capacity to or from school or school 

. activities. . . 

“Upon a prosecution of this kind, 
it is the Court’s opinion the People 
are required to prove every element of 
the case beyond a reasonable doubt. 
In this case the Court believes the 
People have failed to prove one essen- 
tial and major element of the case, in 
other words, that this was in fact at 
the time and place mentioned in the 
intormation a school bus.” 


Summary 

Present school bus laws offer protec- 
tion to children being transported on 
school buses by requiring motorists to 
observe a special stop when the school 
bus is picking up or discharging school 


Inc., et al, 84 Ga.App. 498, 66 ons a (1951). 
188 N.Y.S.2d 680 (City Ct. Long Beach-1959 





children. The mandate of statutes similar 
to the Uniform Vehicle Code clearly re- 
quires motorists approaching from either 
direction to stop “upon meeting or over- 
taking a school bus.” Statutes which 
make it an offense to pass a stopped 
school bus while children are entering or 
leaving therefrom likewise have been in- 
terpreted to apply to vehicies approach- 
ing from either direction. Thus some 
courts have read into the statutes what 
is expressly stated in the Uniform Vehi- 
cle Code. 


Bus Must Be Marked 


If the school bus is to be entitled to 
the protection provided by these “special 
stop” laws, it must be properly marked 
and identified as set out in the state code. 
Furthermore, where there is a violation 
of such a law the prosecution must also 
affirmatively show that the bus is in fact 
a school bus. 


School bus laws of the foregoing types 
are well calculated to offer valuable pro- 
tection to our school children, especially 
those in rural districts. This is one field 
of traffic law in which inconsistencies and 
lack of uniformity between the require- 
ments of different states present a real 
hazard in these areas. All of the argu- 
ments in favor of uniform traffic regula- 
tions, on a national scale, apply with 
peculiar force to school bus stops. There 
should be no departure from the stand- 
ards of safety prescribed by the Uniform 
Vehicle Code.—Leo E Smith. * 





KNOW THE LAW MANUALS 


Selected “Know the Law” articles re- 
printed in 8% by 11-inch manual format 
and punched for ring binders are available 
from the Traffic Institute, 1804 Hinman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Specify publication 
number: “Hit-and-Run Offenses”, No. 2088, 
60c; “Uses of Skidmarks in Traffic Cases”, 
No. 2489, 50c; “Speed Check Devices”, No. 
2503, 35c; “Legal Aspects of Driver Licens- 
ing”, No. 2530, 50c. 
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Vehicle Check 
Winners Named 


The City of San Francisco and San 
Diego County, California, have been 
named 1959 grand award winners for 
conducting the most outstanding city and 
county vehicle safety-check programs. 

The 1959 National Vehicle Safety- 
Check for Communities program was 
sponsored by the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee and Look Magazine, 
in cooperation with the Association of 
State and Provincial Safety Coordinators. 

The Honor Driver Council of Ottawa 
County, Ohio, has won this year’s “Circle 
of Safety” grand award for outstanding 
assistance to a community vehicle safety- 
check. This was the second win in as 
many years for the Greeley teen-agers. 

National Awards of Excellence for top 
city safety-check programs by population 
groups went to: Portland, Oregon; South 
Bend, Indiana; Great Falls, Montana, and 
Greenville, South Carolina, (tie); Paines- 
ville, Ohio; and Thermopolis, Wyoming. 
Painesville and Greenville won in 1958. 

Counties winning National Awards of 
Excellence by population groups were: 
King County, Washington; Trumbull 
County, Ohio; Huntington County, In- 
diana; Wright County, Iowa, for the 
third straight year; and Knox County, 
Missouri. Huntington County has won 
a national award for the last three years. 

An additional 50 cities, 11 counties 
and 30 teen-age groups were selected for 
awards within participating states. 

Serving on the National Board of 
Judges were: R. A. Abercrombie, assist- 
ant secretary, National Commission on 
Safety Education; Ray Ashworth, direc- 
tor, Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police; Wain- 
wright Bridges, director, Uniform Laws 
Program, American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators; Alastair McAr- 
thur, assistant director, National Associa- 
tion of County Officials; Francis Perkins, 
staff director, President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety, and Wilber E. Smith, as- 
sistant director, American Municipal 
Association. ue 
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Covers 7 Vital Areas of Legal Evidence 


The new Ewidence Handbook succeeds an 
earlier publication, the Evidence Handbook for 
Police by Franklin M. Kreml, which was pub- 
lished originally in 1943 by the Traffic Institute. 
It went through six big printings during the 15 
years of its widespread use by law enforcement 
and legal authorities. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE IN GENERAL © 
Background « Evidence Defined and De- 
scribed « Admissibility and Weight Dis- 
tinguished « Relevancy and Irrelevancy « Materi- 
an and Immateriality e Competency and Incom- 
petency of Evidence and Witnesses « Impeach- 
ment of Witness « Judicial Notice « The Burden of 


¢ Presum 


HEARSAY RULE AND EXCEPTIONS 

Expressed Confessions and Admissions « 

Tacit Admissions « versations in Pres- 
ence of the Defendant « Dying Declarations « Res 
Gestae Declarations « Public Records « Regular En- 
tries in the Course of Business « Matters of Pedi- 
gree ¢ Former Testimony « Mode of Proving For- 
mer Testimony. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


Best and Secondary Evidence « History and 
Scope Evi- 


Accident Reports « Official Reports « Sandicanient 
and Electronic Sound Recordings. 


THE CORPUS DELICTI 
{ A Rule Stated « Reason for Rule « Degree ot 
Independent Proof Required « Identity of 
Perpetrator Not an Element of Corpus Delicti « 
Order of Proof « Manner of Proving Corpus Delicti « 
Corpus Delicti in Traffic Cases « Rule Does Not 
Apply to Judicial Confessions. 


Although retaining the clarity and concise 
style of the original, the authors revised and ex- 
panded the contents to give the book a broadened 
scope and greater depth, making it more useful 
to the law enforcement officer as a training text 
and to judges, prosecutors, and lawyers as an 
authoritative reference source. 

OPINION EVIDENCE 
h Opinion Evidence in General ¢ Opinion 
Rule Stated « Particular Subjects of Descrip- 
tion e Other Matters of Ordinary Opinion « 
Testimony in Form « Expert Opinion Evi- 


dence « Qualifications of Ex © Matters of Expert 
Testimony « Hypothetical esis « Mteneae of 
Stating Opinion. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


ination of 
fenses Committed by Defendant « Tests, Experi- 
ments, and Demonstrations in and Out of Court. 


EVIDENTIARY PRIVILEGES 
psig, on Privil in General « Distinc- 
tion Between 


Bet 
Attorney and Client, Husband and Wife, Patient 
and Physician, Government and Informer, and to 
Spiritual Advisers e Privilege Against Self Incrim- 
ination. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 
General Counsel of the Traffic Institute, Mr. 
Donigan was assistant state’s attorney of Cook 
County, IIL, for 18 years before joi: the Institute 
staff in 1947. Mr. Fisher, Associate nsel, came 
to the Institute in 1952 after serving as ee 
par ty ecg Nebr., for 14 years. Each has 
written other volumes and numerous articles. 








The original template was developed by the 
Traffic Institute in 1952 for use in accident in- 
? vestigation courses. In seven years it has be- 

. come a widely used traffic tool. The Institute 
PP ect ie : now has refined the design and added features 
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ACTUAL SIZE: 10 x 3%” 


Using the traffic template and'a pencil, scale diagrams of accidents and 
other traffic situations can be drawn quickly and accurately to scales of 
1:120 or 1:240. (Available in either inches or metric system.) Typical 
vehicles and other traffic elements can be outlined with the cutouts. Most 
all types of streets and highways can be drawn with the scales and curves. 


The template provides a very useful nomograph for solving problems in- 
volving the relationships of speed and stopping distance. And it has been 
designed to serve as an accurate clinometer for measuring grades and 
super-elevations. 


A 20-page, illustrated instruction manual is included with the new 
template. It describes in detail how to use all the template fea- 
tures and how to estimate speeds from skidmarks. 


TEMPLATE AND MANUAL $2 


Order the template today, we will bill you later . . . 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





